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The article on Performance Tests describes 
experiments. conducted under the auspices of the 
St. Paul Department of Education. Helen M. 
Bishop is Psychological Examiner of the Division 
of Research and Special Classes in St. Paul. 

Charles William Watson is a member of the 
staff of the New York School for the Deaf at 
Fanwood. 

The essay by Dorjs Evans received first prize 
in a citizenship contest in Pasadena. Miss Evans, 
who is 16 years old, has been educated thus far 
in the day school for the deaf in Pasadena, tak- 
ing some of her work with classes of normally 
hearing students. In addition to standing well 
in her studies, she is an accomplished ballet 
dancer. 

Florence Berryman, a member of the Washing- 
ton League for the Hard of Hearing, has con- 
tributed a number of articles to the VoLTA 
Review. 

Roland H. Fanton, President of the San Diego 
League for the Hard of Hearing, writes of an 


This Month’s Contributors 


unusual achievement on the part of his organi- 
zation. 

Mary K. Reardon’s letiers are headed “The At- 
tic.” Her attic is located in Denver, Colorado. 
In this article, she shares with us some of the 
treasures she has stored there. 

Another Colorado writer, Zelda M. Bates, sends 
a poem, “Silence,” which was written as a con- 
tribution to one of the Everywhere League's 
poetry groups. 

Have you ever looked for goldfish in the snow? 
John Ferrall tells you how to find them, and 
Virginia May Henke shows you, graphically. 
Everybody knows John Ferrall. Miss Henke, 
who made her first appearance as an illustrator 
in the July Votta Review, lives in Steubenville, 
Ohio. She belongs to the Everywhere League. 

Annie R. Hunter is a member of the Wash- 
ington League for the Hard of Hearing. 

A review of the latest work on the Decroly 
method is contributed by Professor Anders Han- 
sen, Superintendent of the School for the Deaf, 
Nyborg, Denmark. 
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Dr. Gruver Leaves the Mt. Airy School 
The School May Be Closed 


DUCATORS of the deaf were 
E startled about the first of June to 

hear that Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, for 
eleven years Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, formerly 
Superintendent of the Lexington Avenue 
School, the Rome, New York, School, and 
the Council Bluffs, Iowa, School, and 
often spoken of as the foremost executive 
in the profession, had offered his resigna- 
tion to the Board of Directors of the 
Pennsylvania School. More recently it 
was announced that the resignation had 
been accepted and was to take effect July 
Ist, 1936. 


A Culmination of Difficulties 


Dr. Gruver’s action was the culmination 
of a series of differences of opinion be- 
tween him and the Board as to a future 
policy for the school. He has issued no 
statement in regard to the controversy. 
Some light on the situation may be gath- 
ered, however, from a letter published in 
the Germantown Bulletin of June 18th. 
The writer has been for many years a 
teacher in the Mt. Airy School, but re- 
signed about the middle of June. The 
letter is prefaced by a note from the edi- 
tor of the Germantown Bulletin: 


“Shall the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf Be Closed? 


“Editor’s Note: 
“For the past several weeks there have 
p 





been disquieting rumors that the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, in Mt. Airy, 
will be closed. 

“Robert Toland, president of the School, 
though refusing to make any public state- 
ment to date, has informed the Teachers’ 
Association of the Institution that, because 
of inadequate financial resources, present 
plans indicated that the School would be 
shut up, and only a small experimenta- 
tion class maintained. 


A Public Calamity 


“The School, since its founding in 1820, 
has performed an inestimable service to 
the thousands of handicapped students it 
has served. To close it now would cause 
inestimable damage. The following let- 
ter, explaining the situation, has been 
written by a person who knows the facts 
and the seriousness of the situation: 

“*The most calamitous event in the an- 
nals of the deaf would be the closing of 
the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Philadelphia,—which from its very foun- 
dation in 1820 to the present day, has 
functioned as a school of national impor- 
tance. A school built up under the able 
directorship of the scholarly executive, Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, and after his death taken 
up and splendidly carried on by his suc- 
cessor, Dr. E. A. Gruver, a scholar and 
executive of as great ability, and also of 
successful experience. 

“*To its officers, and teachers, have 
come visitors from the Far East,—repre- 
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sentatives from the Banerji, the Chatterji, 
the Doraiswamy, and other noble families 
of India; from China, Japan, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
Canada, and from every State in the 
United States, to study our methods of 
instruction, and the general system of all 
work done by a carefully trained, efficient, 
experienced, and successful staff in the 
Office, Academic Department, Vocational 
Department, the Gymnasium (also in out- 
standing work), and the Infirmary, with 
its prominent specialists and well quali- 
fied nurses. 


One of the Most Highly Rated Schools 
for the Deaf in the World 


“ ‘From studies of activities in the Penn- 
sylvania School, delegates have returned 
home to establish schools, patterned after 
ours, in their own country, or have in- 
corporated our methods into already ex- 
isting schools, because they recognized 
this to be the most forward institution for 
the deaf in the world. 

“Results from the work done in this 
school are well exemplified in the fine 
self respecting graduates,—many going on 
through High School, College, and Semi- 
nary, to become teachers, supervisors, 
ministers, linotype experts, typists, pho- 
tographers, and industrial workers,—the 
latter, in many cases, at the head of their 
own firm. 

“*To change this seat of learning into 
a small school for medical experimenta- 
tion—as is being considered by the Board 
of Directors—would be the most cruel 
blow to the deaf yet to be educated. 

“*The President of the Board, Mr. To- 
land, said that five pupils might be re- 
stored to hearing. But what of the 525 
left? 


Pupils Would Be Set Adrift 


“*A small school might accommodate 
20 or 30 pupils, but 500 pupils would be 
set adrift, and would have to be taken 
care of by the State, which would not 
have the proper equipment necessary. 


The Volta Review 


“ ‘It was decided by the Board to take 
$10,000 for research. 

“*As the President of the Board of Dj. 
rectors gave no assurance of any kind of 
agreement until the day of school closing, 
and said that school would possibly open 
in September, but at the present rate 
couldn’t continue beyond February,—all 
is indefinite. 

“ ‘Pennsylvanians! Are we going to sit 
idly by and see this benefactor to those 
handicapped by deafness, this pride of our 
State, swept into oblivion by a few un- 
sympathetic adventurers whose interests 
are not in the education and uplift of 
the deaf? 

“°M. M. Beatty.’” 


A Tribute to Dr. Gruver from 
Teachers and Officers 


The following tribute, beautifully en- 
graved, and signed by every employee of 
the school (225 in number) was presented 
to Dr. Gruver at the close of the present 
school term: 

“We the Teachers, Officers, and Em 
ployees of the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, wish to assure you, Dr. Elbert 
A. Gruver, our beloved Superintendent, of 
our friendship, loyalty and affectionate 
regard and to express unbounded faith in 
your leadership and deep appreciation of 
your work as an administrator, as 4 
teacher, and as a friend and counselor of 
the deaf. 

“Always forward looking, with views 
ever toward the progressive movements in 
education, you uphold the highest ideals 
of our profession. We recognize your un 
tiring energy, your broad vision and im 
sight into the problems of the deaf, and 
your ability in directing the training that 
fits them for useful lives. We are mind 
ful of the unique position which is yours 
among educators of the deaf and of the 
high esteem in which you are held. We 
deem it a privilege to be associated with 
you and to follow your inspiration and 
guidance. 

“We offer this tribute with our sincere 
devotion.” 
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Performance Scale Tests Applied to Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Children 


By HELEN M. BisHop 


Purpose of the Study 
| we purpose of the present study 


was to determine the level of men- 

tal development of the children in 
the classes for the deaf and for the hard 
of hearing in St. Paul public schools, be- 
tween 1929 and 1936. 

Since the findings of the National Re- 
search Council in 1924-25 indicated that 
the deaf are two to three years retarded 
as measured by the Pintner Non-Language 
Intelligence Tests, three very interesting 
studies have been made in which the 
Pintner-Paterson® Performance Scale, the 
Arthur* Performance Scale, or the Drever- 
Collins Scale! are used with deaf chil- 
dren. The first was by Drever and Col- 
lins' in Edinburgh in 1928, the second 
by Dr. MacKane” of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and a third by H. F. Schick® in 1934. 

The first of these studies, that of Dr. 
James Drever and Dr. Mary Collins, 
using the Drever-Collins Performance 
Tests of Intelligence, indicated that when 
the language factor was entirely removed 
from a test, as it was in theirs, there was 
no longer evidence of a mental retarda- 
tion of from two to three years in the 
case of deaf children. It was doubtful 
whether there was any retardation at all, 
and no age level group showed over one 
year of retardation. 

At the White House Conference, the 
Committee on the Deaf and the Hard of 


1Drever, James and Collins, Mary, “Performance 
Tests of Intelligence,” published by Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh, 1928. 

*MacKane, Keith, 
Hard of Hearing Children,” Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 585, Pub. 1933, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

*Pintner. R., and Paterson, D., “A Scale of Per- 
formance Tests,” D. Appleton and Company, 1923. 

‘Arthur. M. G. “Restandardization of a Point 
Performance Scale,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 12, June, 1928, Pages 278-303. 


“A Comparison of Deaf and 





Hearing recommended a checking of the 
Drever-Collins findings against the Pint- 
ner-Paterson Performance Scale. 

The second of the two studies came as 
a result of the White House Conference 
recommendation. Dr. Keith MacKane of 
Columbia University in 1933 made a com- 
parison of 130 deaf children with 130 
hearing children. His purpose was to 
check the Drever-Collins findings against 
the two outstanding American scales, the 
Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale* and 
the Arthur Performance Scale.* Dr. Mac- 
Kane found by comparing the groups on 
the basis of mean group performance and 
variation within the groups themselves 
that the deaf groups were at no age level 
as much as one year retarded in mental 
development, thus in general supporting 
the Drever-Collins work in Scotland. 


Procedure 


In the present study, the Arthur Per- 
formance Scale* was given to each of 
the ninety children admitted to the spe- 
cial classes for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing in St. Paul between January, 1929, 
and May, 1936. 

The practice of the division of hygiene 
consists in recommending to the doctor 
for a hearing examination all children 
who, in the audiometer tests, show a hear- 
ing loss of 15 per cent or more in 


(Continued on page 484) 


Arthur, M. G. “A Point Scale of Performance 
Tests,” Vol. 2, “Process of Standardization,” 1933, 
Pub. Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications, 
New York, N. Y. 

Arthur, M. G. “A Point Scale of Performance 
Tests,” Vol. 1, “A Clinical Manual,” 1930, Pub. 
Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications, New 
York, N. Y. 

5Schick, H. F. “A Performance Test for Deaf 
Children of School Age,’’ VouTa Revrew, 1934, No. 
36, Pages 657-658. 








Subnormality or 


The Volta Revie, 


Late Enrollment? 


By Cartes Wituiam Watson, A.B., B.S. Epc. 


EACHERS of the deaf, as do all 
people, discuss most those things 
which constantly confront them in 
the execution of their work. One of those 
topics of common and constant interest in 
the schools for the deaf is sub-normality. 
Frequently we hear remarks of this tenor: 
“Phillip just doesn’t seem to be able to 
grasp his work. I sometimes feel the boy 
must be slightly sub-normal.” The phrase- 
ology varies but the central thought is 
always present. It is the belief that the 
native endowment in the pupil thus char- 
acterized is such as to preclude a normal 
education. 

The use of this and many other terms 
has not always been so prevalent in our 
field. It springs from the spread of edu- 
cational psychology which has become 
immensely popular in this post-war period 
in all avenues of educational activity, 
and the infiltration of the new educational 
terminology into the schools for the deaf. 
Generally this is to be approved, for there 
is much knowledge from the normal field 
of instruction that is valid for our work. 
But in taking over this new knowledge, 
care must be exercised in adapting it to 
the new environment. A specific instance 
of the need of a proper understanding in 
employing this new knowledge is the 
employment of the term “sub-normal.” 
To consider a pupil sub-normal when 
such is not the case is to increase that 
pupil’s handicap. 

The teacher of the deaf has throughout 
his experience had numerous pupils whose 
progress was discouragingly slow. Natu- 
rally, not knowing the external causes 
that stifled the mental growth of a pupil, 
the teacher accounts for the pupil’s status 
by diagnosing him as sub-normal. Thus 
it has become too prevalent to wonder if 
a backward pupil has the average native 


endowment and to decide that his plight is 
one decreed by fate. From this instant 
the pupil is almost surely doomed. 
What percent of the pupils in a given 
school for the deaf might be expected te 
be sub-normal? According to the White 
House Conference’s Report on Mentally 
Retarded Children—‘“at least 2 per cent 
. of the pupils enrolled in the ele. 
mentary grades are mentally retarded to 
such a degree that they require special 
education to make the most of their pos- 
sibilities.” If this student body of a school 
for the deaf represents a selection embrae- 
ing the factors of validity, the percent of 
pupils mentally retarded to the extent of 
needing special education should not 
greatly exceed this estimate for the hear- 
ing schools. That it will somewhat ex- 
ceed this estimate is evident when it is 
appreciated that some cases of deafness 
arise from biological or pathological fac- 
tors not confined to the peripheral or in- 
ternal mechanism of hearing but extending 
into the cerebral nervous tissue of the 
individual. But such cases are limited 
and probably would not cause the rate 
to exceed three percent. Assuming this 
to be an approximate rate, the number 
of sub-normal deaf children in the United 
States computed on the school enrollment 
of 20,508 as given by the January 1935 
American Annals of the Deaf, would be 
615. In other words, a school for the 
deaf with an enrollment of 400 might 
ordinarily be expected to have 12 sub 
normal pupils needing special education. 
This estimate cannot, of course, be even 
approximately accurate where any process 
of student admission tends to interfere 
with the random selection from a normal 
distribution, as, for instance, in a metro- 


politan area where more than one school 


is drawing from the same territory. This 
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would especially be true if this one school 
were more accessible or better equipped, 
or employed a more popular method of 
instruction that made possible a selection 
from a too large application for entrance. 
But, even taking this into consideration, 
the central fact emerges that subnormality 
is not as fundamental as one might be led 
to decide from the chance remarks of 
teachers or laymen. 

A further search must be made to find 
what factors have fed this too prevalent 
appraisal. If the source is not innate 
then it must result from environment and 
is a problem of retardation rather than 
of sub-normality. This situation carries 
a note of hope in that environmental fac- 
tors are amenable to correction. 


Foremost among possible contributing 
factors should be placed the age a deaf 
pupil enters school. The New York 
State law regulating education of deaf 
children provides in part (art. 972), “all 
deaf children . . . of the age of five years 

. shall be eligible to appointment as 
State pupils in one of the institutions for 
the instruction of the deaf of this state.” 
The 116th Annual Report (1934) of the 
New York School for the Deaf to the 
State Legislature carries this item, “The 
average age (of) new pupils admitted was 
8.4 (years).” This picture is not peculiar 
to this state and school but points the 
general condition throughout the country. 

This state of affairs becomes even more 
arresting as the developments with the 
preschool deaf child, springing from 
Central Institute, Northampton, and _ II- 
linois School for the Deaf, are having 
a chance to bear fruit. The most ad- 
vanced knowledge indicates the advantage 
of having the training of deaf children 
start at 3 or 4 years of age under prop- 
erly controlled environment. The general 
situation, however, is one where deaf 
children in the stages of late childhood, 
nearing early adolescence, are found en- 
tering school with rapidly crystallizing 
habits and attitudes calculated to add 
further to the handicap of late enroll- 
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ment. In addition this 8.4 year old deaf 
child must be allowed 3 to 4 more years 
to approximate the level of formal edu- 
cation where his hearing brother starts. 

The need for enrollment of the deaf 
child in school at the age sanctioned by 
law is imperative. For the time being 
the desirability of having this age level 
lowered can be ignored. It would be of 
little avail to appear before the state legis- 
latures asking for the reduction of the 
entrance age when the actual age of 
enrollment is three and one-half years 
above that now set by the state. The 
immediate problem is to bring parents of 
deaf children to the various schools for 
the deaf as soon as their deaf children 
are eligible for admission. This can be 
accomplished best through education. 

In this program of parent education, 
the various organizations of the teachers 
of the deaf can be of incalculable force. 
They should receive the support of execu- 
tives of the schools for the deaf. Finally, 
the various organizations of the deaf 
should cooperate with the above groups 
to the fullest extent. 

To avoid working at cross purposes 
and to have the various groups presenting 
common and valid information, there 
should be created from the membership 
of the above groups a research committee 
with the authority to collect data and or- 
ganize it for public consumption. The 
educational campaign can best be achieved 
by field workers selected from the mem- 
bership of the organizations mentioned. 
Once the field workers are trained and or- 
ganized (and on the thoroughness with 
which this is done will depend the success 
of the campaign) the various professional 
organizations, teachers and deaf people, 
should create opportunities for their field 
workers to appear before gatherings and 
groups where the propaganda will have 
the greatest value. Within a given state, 
county, or city, this campaign should be 
directed from a central office. 

In the opinion of this writer the groups 


(Continued on page 480) 
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Doctor Booth Retires 


R. Frank W. Booth, who has just 
1.) closed a quarter of a century as 

Superintendent of the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, is retiring, after 57 
years of continuous service in his pro- 
fession. He will be succeeded by Mr. 
Jesse W. Jackson, at present an instruc- 
tor in North High School, Omaha. 

Dr. Booth’s parents were both deaf. 
Both of them were born in New England, 
tracing their ancestry to early New Eng- 
land settlers, but they emigrated to Iowa, 
and their son Frank was born in Ana- 
mosa. He was educated in the public 
schools of Iowa and entered Iowa State 
College in 1873. His university career 
was interrupted, however, and he worked 
for a year in his father’s printing office, 
returning to college to graduate in 1877. 
He earned his way during the last two 
years by taking charge of the college 
printing office, and for two years after 
his graduation he remained in charge of 
the printing at the college, besides teach- 
ing mathematics. In 1879, he was offered 
a position at the Iowa School for the 
Deaf. He remained there some years, 
then went to the Pennsylvania School at 
Mt. Airy. After teaching five years in 
the latter school, he was appointed Prin- 
cipal in the Primary Manual Department. 
As the Mt. Airy School gradually became 
an oral school, he was made Principal of 
the Intermediate Oral Department. 

In 1899, he accepted the position of 
General Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. Part of his work was editing 
and publishing the Association Review, 
which had its first issue in 1899. For 
several years, the office of the secretary 
was at Mt. Airy, the magazine being 
printed in the school printing office; but 
in 1906 the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion were established in Washington. When 
Mr. John Hitz, the Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau, died in 1908, Dr. Booth 
succeeded him, taking over the duties of 





DR. FRANK W. BOOTH 


Superintendent in addition to those of 
Secretary, and the two offices were hence- 
forth filled by the same person. 

Dr. Booth remained at the Volta Bu- 
reau for a time after the Association Re- 
view became the Volta Review, but in 
1911 he resigned to accept the post of 
Superintendent of the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf. 

In 1892, Mr. Booth married Miss Marion 
Hendershot, who had been a teacher of 
the deaf at Flint, Michigan, and who also 
had taught under him at Mt. Airy. Their 
three children were born in Philadelphia. 
One of their sons, Edmund H. Booth, is a 
professor at Dartmouth College. Another 
son, Robert F. Booth, who formerly taught 
at Dartmouth, is now a lawyer in Manches- 
ter, N. H. A daughter, Marion, studied 
medicine after her graduation from Smith 
College, and is now a house physician at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


(Continued on page 481) 
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The Parents 


OUR letters were so full of ideas 
Y that they have given me a great 
deal to think about. 

Mrs. W., you did remember my despair, 
didn’t you? Deafness in the family was 
almost a knockout blow, but not being 
able to find a way to remedy things was 
worst of all, and I have certainly come a 
long way since that fateful day, over four 
years ago, when the doctor could give 
neither hope nor help. We have shared 
our problems and I feel sure have all been 
much benefited. 


The Play Store 


I want to tell you what an interesting 
and instructive toy we discovered for 
Donald—a store. There are _ shelves 
filled with package goods used in the 
average home, also a phone, scales, order 
pad, counter and wrapping paper and 
money. Daddy added a cash register. We 
buy articles from Donald as he sees us 
do in a regular store, and he draws a 
scrawly line for each article. Next we 
shall try printing words he knows. He 
rings up the money in the register, which 
has 5, 10, and 25 cents on it and always 
pushes the proper key for the right 
amount. I am saving all the little sample 
packages I get to add to the store. This 
toy has limitless possibilities. Lip reading, 
speech, writing, number work, all are 
combined in a toy that is really interest- 
ing to the child as well as instructive, 
and for only one dollar. We find it rather 
difficult to find things to catch Don’s in- 
terest but he goes marketing with me and 
this is grown up enough to catch and hold 
his interest. 

You other mothers have an advantage 
over the ones with only one child. It’s so 
much easier to catch a child’s interest 
when other kiddies are around. 

Isn’t it fun to shop in the five and ten, 
since we all know what material our chil- 
dren can enjoy and profit by? It doesn’t 
do things to the budget either. I bought a 
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Talk it Over 


set of toy money from Milton Bradley 
Company, N. Y. C., to go with the grocery 
store. Price, 25 cents per box. 

Did you see the article on sex in the 
February Parents Magazine? What are 
your ideas concerning this matter as re- 
gards our children? Telling my boy the 
things he should know has worried me 
considerably. 

A friend of mine has called my notice 
to the fact that I am giving Don too much 
attention, running after him too much; 
but it is so much easier to go to him 
than to get his attention and have him 
come to me. What do you mothers do to 
avoid this? I tried tapping on the floor, 
but he began to do it himself, stamping 
his feet when angry, so I gave that up. 

Mrs. M. C., New Jersey. 


A Mother of Two 


Was I the mother who once remarked 
that I thought it a good thing that I had 
to do all my own housework so I would 
not have time to spoil my boys? Well, 
I have certainly changed my mind and 
now wish that I had a great deal more 
time to devote to them. Some days I just 
let the house go hang and spend most of 
the day working and playing with them. 
Jimmy is more than ready for a longer 
lesson period, but it is so hard to manage 
the extra time for him. 

I wonder if you mothers whose children 
are in school realize how fortunate you 
are in being able to turn over their in- 
struction to competent teachers? Aside 
from lack of time and lack of ability, it 
is so hard for the mother to be sufficiently 
impersonal in her instruction to get the 
proper results; and her overwhelming de- 
sire to do everything possible for her 
children sometimes has quite the reverse 
effect. And did I mention discipline? 
Sunday morning, inside a period of about 
ten minutes, Dicky spit all over the floor, 
demolished Jimmy’s “Magic Black Board” 


and wrote all over the wall with crayons! 
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And when I scolded him, far from being 
contrite, he sat down on the davenport, 
nonchalantly fished a rubber band from 
one pocket, hung it on his ear, took a 
rather shopworn pancake from the other 
pocket and began to nibble it compla- 
cently! 


Busy Work for Vacations 


Mrs. W., thank you so much for your 
suggestion about books. I do have “My 
Work Book in Reading” and “Under the 
Number Tree” and Jimmy loves them. I 
have copied the names of all those I do 
not have and will send for them as we 
require them. Johnita is far enough in 
advance of Jimmy to enable you to be of 
great help to me if you will continue to 
pass on such suggestions to me. Besides 
the books mentioned above we have some 
picture-making silhouettes from Harter 
Publishing Company which are also popu- 
lar. Jimmy did one which contained, 
among other things, a bird house and a 
bird. He pasted all the pictures on a 
sheet of cardboard with the exception of 
the bird, which he made me understand 
had to be left loose so he could fly around. 
We also have some little books from Mil- 
ton Bradley, “Learning to Read,” “Learn- 
ing to Write,” and “Learning to Count,” 
which are very nice. 


Another thing which both children like 


is a “Put-together Puzzle Book” which has' 


gummed sheets with pictures that are in 
sections (like a picture puzzle) and are 
glued in the proper place to make com- 
plete pictures. It has the advantage of 
requiring no paste and also of staying 
“put” when finished, which regular pic- 
ture puzzles do not. It is put out by 
Samuel Gabriel Sons & Company of New 
York City and comes in various assort- 
ments. Speaking of paste, have any of 
you discovered a paste which really stays 
pasted? Some of the children’s cut-outs 
are houses, etc., of a very heavy material 
and they just don’t stay together, to the 
boys’ intense disgust. 

Don seems to be doing beautifully, Mrs. 
D. I was greatly interested in the toy 
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grocery story you mentioned. Does it have 
miniature packages of actual foodstuffs of 
are the names changed slightly? Jimmy 
had a toy grocery, but all the packages 
were changed sufficiently so that they were 
supposed to be unrecognizable. For in 
stance, a can which looked exactly like 
Crisco was called “Quiko” and when Jim 
my compared it with my can of Crise 
and the names were not the same, he way 
much disturbed. Does Don have a big 
blackboard and one of the hammer 
games? [| think all children like the ham 
mer games and they can be really ip 
structive. For instance, the other day 
when the coal man came, after watching 
him for a few minutes, Jimmy sat down at 
the hammer table and made a coal truck. 
Our present set is a composite of five 
different sets and Mr. H. brought home 
some extra strips to be used for the out- 
lines of houses, etc. 

Mrs. Montague, thank you for your kind 
remarks about my efforts. I needed a 
boost, for, in spite of indications to the 
contrary, I don’t always feel like Polly. 
anna. Why is there not some special dis. 
pensation to provide the mothers of deaf 
children with either plenty of money or 
plenty of time, and in either case with un- 
limited patience? 


Mrs. J. I. H., New Jersey. 
Let Them Help in the Garden 


I wonder how many of you mothers let 
your small children help with the flower 
planting and care. They love it. Frank 
and “Buddy” (his four year old brother) 
have helped me prepare and plant the 
seeds. They look as often as I to se 
whether the first green sprouts have ap- 
peared, and are delighted when they dis 
cover them peeping through the ground. 


Frank’s Day School teacher, Miss Cass} | 
said just the other day: “Mrs. B., Frank} 
just seems to love flowers.” “Yes,” I re} | 
plied, “I’ve tried in every way I could to} . 


teach him to care for and love them.” 
School is nearing the close for another 

year. Do you all feel as I that you can 

see progress? 


Slow perhaps, but em 
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FRANK, 7, AND HIS LITTLE HEARING 
BROTHER 


couraging! I shall enclose a few sen- 
tences that Frank wrote for me volun- 
tarily. He is in the second grade. His 
teacher, Miss Cass, was asked to give a 
paper at a convention held at Central In- 
stitute in St. Louis in early June. Miss 
Cass and her assistant, Miss Pitchford, 
have worked very hard in our school this 
year and we feel that much has been 
accomplished. 


Mrs. A. R. B., Nebraska. 


Joan Likes Her School 


Joan has now completed her first term 
at _._.. school, one of satisfactory prog- 
ress, and I rejoice that she has the privi- 
lege of attending such a splendid school. 
Audiometer tests have shown that she has 
some hearing, the knowledge of which 
has made me happy. Whether it will be 
sufficient to be of use to her remains to 
be seen; however, in the meantime she is 
being trained to use what hearing she has. 
I have had the privilege of being present 
when her class has practice in this work 
and to me it is most interesting, and the 
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children seem to derive pleasure from it. 
All the children wear hearing aids during 
these periods and their response to the 
music is amazing. 

Joan now enjoys being with the other 
children; at first she did not mingle with 
them very much, seeming to prefer to play 
by herself. She is now quite the opposite. 
She certainly was a very homesick girl 
when she started in September and it took 
her some time to get over it. Such a con- 
trast to what she is at present! Each day 
during holidays I showed her “today,” 
“tomorrow,” and “yesterday” on the calen- 
dar and when the day prior to her going 
back to school arrived I explained that 
“tomorrow” she was going to school, and 
showed her a picture of the school to 
make sure that she understood. She im- 
mediately grew very excited and asked me 
to get her suitcase from off the shelf and 
she commenced taking her clothes out of 
her drawer and packing them and wanted 
to go right away. The fact that she was 
happy over it speaks for itself more plain- 
ly than my writing at length about the 
school. 

The snapshot album is a splendid idea 
for children away from home at school. 
I got Joan one when she first entered 
school in which I mounted snapshots of 
us all, the house, car and things of inter- 
est to her and she has enjoyed it so much. 
Her grandmother sends her snaps of home 
frequently and I mount them in her album 
when I go to visit her. She is always so 
happy to receive them and I suppose it 
makes her realize that she is not forgotten 
by any of us. She has also received two 
large folders of Vancouver views which 
she has enjoyed a great deal as she recog- 
nizes many of the pictures. 

Frank seems to be making fine progress 
in his studies, Mrs. B. I hope you will 
enjoy your association with the League for 
the Hard of Hearing. I certainly did en- 
joy mine and one of the first things I did 
here was to attend a meeting of the local 
League and I have been attending regu- 
larly since. They do a great deal of good 
for the hard of hearing child as well as 
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helping themselves to overcome their 
handicap. 


Mrs. E. G. D., Massachusetts. 


A Prize Winner in Design 


The note of courage, the expression of 
progress made, that is found in all of 
these letters, has been a source of joy to 
me. 

We were happy to learn that Frank B. 
has talent in art work, and may this bring 
to him the joy it has brought to Betty 
during the past winter. She was made 
very happy recently through receiving a 
fifty dollar award in a design contest that 
was national in scope. The firm sponsor- 
ing the contest has asked her to submit 
designs for trade. She is having a happy, 
busy time preparing designs, and we are 
hoping that this field in art is going to 
mean much to her. 

Mrs. B., I liked Mrs. Montague’s state- 
ment relative to our children’s finding 
themselves, working in a hearing world 
and finding success there. I have often 
felt that certain groups stress altogether 
too much the advisability of allowing the 
deaf to work in our schools for the deaf. 
Having a complete high school course in 
our state school for the deaf in lowa is 
undoubtedly going to open new fields of 
employment for the deaf in our state. 
At this time, seven graduates of the state 
school are attending various colleges for 
the hearing. Three of them are in Iowa 
State University, three in Iowa State Col- 
lege, and one in one of our church col- 
leges. Special amplification is furnished 
to the pupils attending the state schools. 
Is this not a step forward? 

I have been so rushed of late months, 
and because of this have not read my 
Vo.tta Reviews as thoroughly as they 
should be read. I am remaining up very 
late tonight, and I have read enough this 
evening to make me fully realize how 
much I have been missing. I wish that 
someone could tell me how and when to 
find more time to do the many things I 
wish to do. I sympathize with Mrs. H. 
because I know working with the two boys 
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often causes her to wish to manufacture 
time. 

What a marvelous thing it will be when 
all homes appreciate their part in the 
early education of their little deaf chil. 
dren, when all parents will be able and 
willing to do just a little reading and a 
little work. A parent’s understanding 
could go so far to bring about better con. 
ditions. When I get just a little depressed 
because of the many things I see, it is 
surely a cause for rejoicing to read your 
letters. 


Mrs. E. H. E., Towa. 


From Work Books to Horseback 
Riding 


Such happy and encouraging reports 
were worth waiting for—though I was a 
bit impatient to have the Roundabout let- 
ter before it finally arrived. 

Mrs. B., it is my privilege to be first to 
say “Come right in and make yourself at 
home.” We welcome you to our group 
and I hope you will find the joy and 
help that the rest of us have found in this 
association. Do tell us about Margery, 
and don’t forget to add a snapshot of her 
to our gallery, will you? 

I’m glad Joannie’s homesickness is past. 
What a tremendous responsibility is lifted 
from the parents when a good school 
takes over the education of a deaf child. 
‘In tired moments I positively envy you, 
Mrs. D! Joan is a lucky little person— 
I’m so glad! 

Thank you, Mrs. H. I’m copying the 
names of books and publishers. At last 
we have completed two work books: Seat 
Work Activities, a pre-primer work book 
for any primer, by Clarence R. Stone 
(Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri). It con- 
tains a wealth of material, introducing 
prepositions, plurals, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns in an interesting and clear manner. 
It was recommended to me by an excellent 
primary teacher in the Los Angeles Day 
School. The other, “Smedley and Olsen 
Series, Work and Play with Words” (Hall 
and McCreary Company, Chicago) is very 
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attractive, but fairly difficult for a five 
year old, either hearing or deaf. 


A Recipe for Paste 


This is a satisfactory paste recipe: 1 cup 
flour; 2144 cups water or more; 1 table- 
spoon powdered alum; oil of cloves, 5¢. 
Boil alum and 1 cup of water. Make a 
paste of the flour and the remaining 
water. Combine and cook like starch. 
(I use the egg beater to smooth out the 
lumps.) A paper fastener in places of 
special stress helps to hold things firm 
where almost any paste fails—so my kids 
inform me. 

Indeed, I can sympathize with your 
busy, busy days. I said as much to Mr. 
John D. Wright when I was starting with 
his Correspondence Course and he fixed 
me with a lively glance and assured me 
that “Only the very busy people have time 
for such work.” 

How very nicely Frank writes, Mrs. B! 
Yes, gardens are fine—any kind of gar- 
dens! My girls planted vegetables. And 
while the radishes seldom had the chance 
to reach more fhan the size of a shoe but- 
ton, they tasted far better than anything 
on the market! And it furnished new vo- 
cabulary work, or incentive, rather, for 
Johnita. 

Mrs. C, I am much interested in Don’s 
report, for I have so little by which to 
judge Johnita’s progress. And stores are 
great for lip reading, aren’t they? Empty 
cans, mush cartons, soap cartons, stuffed 
bread wrappers, etc., are what my girls 
use. That would satisfy Master Jimmy 
Hunold better, too. The most recent ven- 
ture, under the elderberry tree, was de- 
molished by the cow strolling through it, 
I believe. 

I must give a tremendous impression 
when I really accomplish so very little! 
Tell me, Mrs. E., does the time ever come 
when the child takes an interest in further- 
ing her own learning—when all these 
“necessary evils” no longer have to be 
Sugar coated and administered as games, 
surprises, and even as rewards? 

As I have told you, Johnita is an en- 
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thusiastic “attendant visitor” three morn- 
ings a week at our rural school. The 
teacher has asked me for books that 
might help her to cooperate in speech 
work. The only behavior problem there 
is getting her started home. Once on her 
horse, however, she gets here in “nothing 
flat.” 

We kept a journal with the calendar 
work, for three months. It furnished writ- 
ing, language, date forms, and days of the 
week (mostly copied) : “Wednesday, April 
15, 1936. I went to school. Mama found 
my knife.” This month we are back on a 
big blank calendar on the wall, but Johni- 
ta copies the news items now and some 
she doesn’t have to copy any more. 

The “Where Is It” cards with phrases to 
match, published by the Plymouth Press, 
1701 West 74th Street, Chicago, make a 
fine evening game with Daddy, and I sup- 
plement it with lip reading and active 
placing of objects beside, between, under, 
on, etc., in the mornings. I hope it may 
lead to some understanding of preposi- 
tions. 

I am interested in Mildred Evans’ arti- 
cles, clipped from the VoLta REVIEW dur- 
ing the summer of 1932, even though my 
troubles lie in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. If I can drag Johnita away from 
her horse, a hay wagon being unloaded, 
a sand pile, a tree play house, a store, 
some new baby chicks, a general cleaning 
of the doll house, and get any sort of les- 
son in edgewise, I’m lucky. Usually I 
find it more constructive to follow along 
and talk about the subject of current in- 
terest. Such are the summers! 

My pride in the completion of the first 
work book was somewhat jolted when 
Johnita after energetically finishing the 
last pages, closed the book with complete 
satisfaction and remarked, “Fi-ah.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Fi-ah,” says she, going through the 
motion of striking a match and touching 
off several months’ labor. “Hot!” 

Oh, well, reactions vary with tempera- 
ment, I guess. 


Mrs. R. W., California. 








MARGIE, 312, AND HER HEARING SISTER, 
ETHREL, 42 


From a New Member—and a 


Busy One 


I am very happy to become a member 
of such a truly remarkable group of 
mothers. I feel that I was very unfortu- 
nate in not learning of the Volta Bureau 
sooner. I have discovered that it is a 
very helpful and friendly organization. 

I am a young mother with two little 
daughters, Ethrel, four and one half and 
Margery, three and one half. The younger 
is deaf. Our first child was normal in 
every respect and it never occurred to us 
that the second was any different, but as 
time passed and she did not learn to talk, 
we became alarmed. We consulted several 
specialists and all of them confirmed our 
fears, but none of them offered any solu- 
tion to our problem. 

Finally, I wrote to the Volta Bureau 
and the letter I received in answer to my 
own was so friendly and sincere that I 
have written several times since for help. 
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Through the aid of pamphlets I received 
I finally made a start with Margie. 

I noticed that in looking at my maga. 
zines the pictures which attracted her at- 
tention were those of babies and dogs, 
I pasted a picture of a baby and one of 
a dog on separate pieces of cardboard. 
Then on two other cards I printed the 
words corresponding to the pictures. | 
kept repeating the word and then point. 
ing to the picture until finally she caught 
the idea. It was very hard at first to get 
her to watch my lips. When she learned 
the name of the pictures it was easy for 
her to learn which printed word was 
meant to go with it. The picture of the 
baby furnished thumb and toe and I grad- 
ually added pie, bread, shoe, horse, auto- 
mobile, cat, tail, toothbrush, milk. Mar- 
gie has learned to place each printed word 
beneath the picture it stands for and can 
now identify each word without the pic- 
ture. She knows Daddy, Ethrel, Margie 
and Mama, too, and will respond to “kiss 
me” and, at the table, to “drink your 
milk.” We also have an “old maid” game 
with various sets of pictures. Ethrel adds 
a little more competition and likes to play 
as well as Margie. Both girls like to 
identify objects when blindfolded, too. 

I know I do not devote enough time to 
Margie but in addition to all the usual 
work of a housewife I run a filling sta- 


‘tion, take care of a large yard and do a 


lot of my own sewing. We live in back 
of the station and about the time Ethrel, 
Margie, and I get a lesson started some- 
one is sure to stop and want gasoline, so 
we are usually interrupted. Margie pre- 
fers to have Ethrel rather than me say 
“Show me the dog,” etc., but her (Eth- 
rel’s) teeth are spaced so far apart that 
she can’t pronounce the words plainly 
enough for Margie to understand. 

I certainly enjoyed the snapshots of 
such happy looking youngsters and I am 
contributing two of my “big girls.” They 
really are very strong and healthy chil- 
dren. Ethrel weighs 44 lbs. and Margie, 
34 Ibs. One is blond with blue eyes and 


(Continued on page 481) 
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Distinctive Citizenship 


By Doris E. Evans 


EprroriAL Foreworp: The following essay was written by a deaf girl in the Conservation of 


Hearing Class of the McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena, Calif. 


Submitted in a recent 


Citizenship Contest, it won first prize among all those offered in a school of 1,300 normally 


hearing « students. 


The manuscript is published exactly as written, with a very few minor 


editorial corrections. 


HERE is no question in my mind 
[concerning the responsibilities of 

handicapped people toward citizen- 
ship. 

Since I myself am a ninth grade deaf 
girl, a member of the “Hearing Conserva- 
tion Class” attending McKinley Jr. High 
School, and am president of the Pasa- 
dena Junior Club for the deaf and hard 
of hearing young people, I feel that I 
can discuss this matter very personally 
and frankly as I myself have the same 
feelings as all of these people. 

Of course I am not at all sensitive as 
to what the public thinks about my type 
of people who are deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, so far as the physical defect is con- 
cerned, but I am most sensitive as to pub- 
lic opinion concerning our quality of 
citizenship. We are all striving to attain 
good citizenship just as much, or more 
so than normal people are trying to and 
we are also trying to give cooperation 
and support to our communities. 

In order to function as good citizens, 
individuals with defective hearing must 
do more even than ordinary citizens on 
account of lacking this important sense. 
At the present time we people are being 
encouraged to ignore our disappointment 
and feelings of helplessness. We dislike 
being pitied by people who are trying 
to help us. We want to feel independent. 

We are receiving great cooperation and 
help from the United States government, 
as our nation is giving aid to all deaf and 
hard of hearing people by appropriating 
money for our education. This means 
that in each state there are lip reading 
classes and other kinds of “special” 
classes which will further our education 
and give us an opportunity to compete 


equally with others. This means also that 
we deafened people will have an equal 
opportunity to prove that we can be good 
citizens and be a real part of our country. 

Most of my deaf and hard of hearing 
friends who have finished school have had 
valuable opportunities for work and have 
made fair success in whatever they have 
undertaken. People around my age who 
are attending Jr. High are now planning 
and are anticipating success in the future 
in their chosen vocations. I, myself, want 
to have a career as a dancer. By feeling 
the vibrations of the music, I am able to 
keep in rhythm. My parents have for 
many years made many sacrifices in or- 
der to give me dancing lessons and other 
advantages to make me more normal. 

We are all deeply impressed with the 
importance of becoming members of the 
national organization for deaf and hard 
of hearing people, and all of us wish to 
put forth our best efforts in our duties to 
show the people of the United States, who 
have given us so many advantages, that 
we really appreciate what they are doing. 
But we also want to help to improve our 
government and to make life more happy 
for all citizens. We are not satisfied to 
be recipients only. We desire to con- 
tribute even a greater share than the 
ordinary citizen. 

The deaf and hard of hearing people 
often wonder why so many persons call 
us “deaf and dumb.” For some reason 
it has discouraged us and we want to in- 
form the public it is not lack of intelli- 
gent minds that causes our retardation, 
but a lack of hearing and inadequate 
methods of teaching. It takes a lifetime 
to learn lip reading. - Instead of using 

(Continued on page 479) 
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The Meringue on the Conference 


By FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


ONFERENCES, in my _ opinion, 
3 should be seen and not heard. In 
fact, I could not hear a Confer- 
ence, were a hundred Field Fones planted 
on my anatomy. Nevertheless, Confer- 
ences have so many visual and social 
aspects that I have become an inveterate 
Conference-attender, and have hence de- 
veloped a technique for extracting a 
maximum of enjoyment, without so much 
as putting my nose in the hall where de- 
liberations take place. I do not recom- 
mend my method as a pattern for others 
to follow; indeed, I thoroughly disap- 
prove of it, for if any sizable proportion 
of the delegate body acted as I do, Con- 
ferences would fall into innocuous desue- 
tude, and the A.S.H.H. would abandon 
them altogether. The Society has taken a 
step in that direction by making the Con- 
ferences biennial; were I an egotist, I 
would fear that this alarming move had 
been made as a result of my behaviour at 
the latest Conference. However, since the 
officers of the Society had nearly: 600 reg- 
istered attenders to keep their eyes on, I 
was happily confident they wouldn’t even 
know I was in Boston. 

Favored with a gracious invitation from 
Mildred Kennedy to sojourn in her “Barn” 
in Concord, Harriet Montague and I went 
north the Saturday before the Conference. 
Vo.tta REvIEW readers are doubtless fa- 
miliar with the Barn, which has been the 
subject of a number of articles in this 
magazine, and deservedly so. Seven peo- 
ple can sleep in the “hayloft” with room 
to spare; and to our non-mathematical 
eyes, it appeared that seven hundred 
could be entertained in the enormous 


rooms below, where the carriages and 
horses 


have been replaced by Indian 





rugs and easy chairs, a kitchen and shower 
bath, and: every other item to make a 
guest comfortable. Gazing from the hay- 
loft windows upon Mildred’s charming 
garden, Harriet and I inquired of each 
other, “Why bother to go to the Confer- 
ence?” 


Minute Men or Doughnuts? 


Everyone knows Concord’s valiant his- 
tory made by the “embattled farmers” 
who “fired the shot heard ‘round the 
world”; but only a few of us are ac- 
quainted with the excellent doughnuts to 
be obtained in Concord’s Colonial taverns 
at breakfast time. 

Everyone, too, has read something by 
Concord’s famous authors; but few have 
gazed spellbound at the granite Cupid in 
a garden on Concord’s main thoroughfare. 
The little chap, immaculately white- 
washed, balances precariously on a foun- 
tain, one hand holding a golden trumpet, 
through which he appears to be blowing 
lustily, while the other clutches a golden 
jug. This was filled with a bunch of 
withered lilies-of-the-valley when Harriet 
and I first saw it Sunday afternoon; we 
visited the cupid twice daily thereafter, 
hoping to find that his owners had given 
him some fresh flowers to cherish; but his 
lilies only became increasingly dead with 
each visit. We decided there was such a 
thing as cruelty to statues. 

Our heads filled with claw-and-ball feet, 
horsehair sofas upon which eminent per- 
sons had reclined, and other intriguing 
objects in Concord’s famous homes, we 
moved reluctantly into Boston on Tues- 
day afternoon, to join the Conference. 
Our reluctance was quickly replaced by 
enthusiasm after we had mingled with the 
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delegates at the Boston Guild’s “open 
house.” 


While Field Fones were being adjusted 
over eager ears, preparatory to the open- 
ing session Wednesday morning, I slipped 
into the front seat of a car belonging to a 
charming lady from Concord, and spent 
the morning exploring Boston under her 
expert guidance. I should remember places 
like the Public Library, the New State 
House, Trinity Church; but I was particu- 
larly impressed with the Christian Scien- 
tists’ “Mapparium,” which supplies one 
with geography concave instead of con- 
vex. One steps into a large globe-shaped 
room, with a map of the world spread all 
over the walls—only it is on the inside 
rather than the outside of the globe. Some 
scientist said recently that as soon as we 
learn to project ourselves into fourth di- 
mensional space, we shall be able to turn 
an orange inside out, without breaking 
the skin (if anyone wants to); perhaps he 
got this tempting idea from the “Map- 
parium.” 


A Visit to the Deaf-Blind 


The blind-deaf class at Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind was to me the most as- 
tounding experience in Boston. The handi- 
cap of deafness has robbed many of us of 
our birthright; the handicap of blindness 
appears to be a thousand times more crip- 
pling; both together would seem to be a 
catastrophe wholly insurmountable. But 
at Perkins I met a young man in his late 
*teens successfully coping with advanced 
geometry. I was told he had already mas- 
tered several languages and all the sub- 
jects commonly found in high school and 
junior college curricula. He was only 
one of the many students I saw at Perkins 
Institution, ranging from three to twenty 
years of age, who appeared to be obtain- 
ing definite satisfactions from their life, 
with no other contact than the sense of 
touch. There is something inexpressibly 
heartening about such a visit. 

We lunched in an 18th century house 
which was once the home of Longfellow’s 
“Village Blacksmith.” Has anyone for- 
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gotten the foolish parody of that poem, 
which nevertheless made it adhere to one’s 
memory more tenaciously than the orig. 
inal verses? “The muscles of his scrawny 
arms were weak as rubber bands,” etc. 

On the first afternoon of the Confer. 
ence, the delegates were lured away from 
the Field Fones and speeches, to explore 
the Isabella Gardner Museum: a fascinat- 
ing place. I wondered, though, why it 
was the only one considered important 
enough to devote an afternoon to; the 
Museum of Fine Arts would seem to rate 
an equal examination! 


Reports versus Steeple Climbing 


While the delegates were listening dili- 
gently Thursday morning to the reports 
given at the annual business meeting, 
Harriet Montague and I slipped off for 
further exploration with the lady from 
Concord. Driving up and down Boston’s 
hilly streets, lined with charmingly indi- 
vidualized Georgian houses, we decided 
the “Hub” would be a fascinating place to 
live. We visited Paul Revere’s house—an 
incredibly modest little dwelling for one 
of the richest men in 18th century Boston; 
and we climbed the tower of the “Old 
North” (getting thoroughly dusty in the 
ascent) to see where the lanterns were 
hung—“one if by land, two if by sea.” 

Thursday afternoon the delegates gave 


their breathless attention to a program 


about the younger members of the leagues, 
but I was seeing Gloucester, Rockport, 
Salem and Marblehead with the lady from 
Concord. Incidentally, this enabled me to 
witness a miraculous transformation. The 
House of the Seven Gables in Salem was 
sealed and padlocked, and the yellowed 
newspapers against the window panes 
were months old, carrying stories of the 
Rogers-Post aeroplane crash. Eager to 
see the garden, we squeezed through the 
turnstiles the wrong way, a stunt I hope 
to remember for future free entries. The 
following afternoon, the whole Conference 
journeyed to the House of the Seven Ga- 
bles in a fleet of motor buses, and found 
it wide open, swarming with occupants, 


scrubbed and dusted to shining perfec- 
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tion, with every old portrait, winged chair 
and china teapot in place. 

While the lip reading tournament was 
being run off before a wide-eyed audience, 
the lady from Concord and I were dining 
at the sign of the seahorse in Marble- 
head. Its proprietor had the long hair 
and sensitive face traditionally associated 
with artists, which was perfectly proper, 
since he was a woodcarver by profession. 
His tea-house was filled with terminal 
figures, carved plaques and wall panels, 
the work of his own muscular arms and 
hands. So were the lobster salad, fresh 
vegetables, perfect coffee and chocolate 
chiffon pudding. This man was the only 
one I have met who can handle a gouge 
and a skillet with equal facility. The 
woman who waited upon the table turned 
her hand in spare moments, we learned, to 
the creation of exquisite needlework of 
mediaeval character. These people called 
to mind the recipe given (I think) by a 
New Dealer: 

“To be successful during an economic 
depression, one should be as versatile as 
a tap-dancing paperhanger.” 

I got back to the Statler just in time to 
greet and talk with a lot of people emerg- 
ing from the tournament, and to rejoice 
with them that the Boston contestant so 
completely and appropriately won the 
trophy. 

Swan Boat Ahoy! 


The Teachers’ Council engaged the at- 
tention of the delegates Friday morning, 
while Harriet and I engaged in swan-boat 
cruising, among other things. I became 
so sea-worthy at this branch of navigation 
that I regretted not having been intro- 
duced to it earlier in the week. I was 
still rhapsodizing about it at the banquet; 
one of my table-mates, Margaret Thomp- 
son of Hendersonville, N. C., later sent 
me a clever poem, written by Mortimer 
Jones: 

“To me the swan-boats are so fair 
That nothing in the fields of air, 
Astral or stellar, 

Could so inspire poetic thought, 

Or Heavenly dreams—if it were not 
For the Propeller!” 


and so on, for several clever verses. 
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The delegates tore themselves away 
from the Field Fones on Friday afternoon, 
and journeyed to Swampscott and other 
points by the sea—an interlude which I 
approved so heartily that I participated. 
I wondered later, though, whether I really 
was part of a gathering of the hard-of-hear- 
ing! The persons whom Fate placed be- 
side me in the bus, going and coming, 
both possessed hearing so acute they could 
have heard a pin fall before it reached 
the ground. 

Having gotten the “feel” of being part 
of the Conference on Friday, I attended 
the Saturday morning session, joining the 
rapt group of speech readers gathered 
around an interpreter. Fifteen minutes of 
eye-straining attention rewarded me with 
such breath-taking data as: 

“Public school children .. . 84% ... 
public school teachers . . . 39% . . . par- 
ents of public school children . . .67%” 
and so on. Weighing the merits of these 
disembodied percentages with the attrac- 
tions of swan-boating, I decided in favor 
of the latter; and so quitted my first and 
last appearance in Conference session. I 
cast no aspersions upon the speeches, nor 
upon the unselfish and indefatigable la- 
bors of the interpreters to transmit them 
to us non-hearers. The failure was en- 
tirely my own. 


The Banquet Relayed 


The program at the banquet seemed to 
me the best of the entire Conference— 
thanks to the interpreters. Having gotten 
every word uttered at the Editors’ Break- 
fast, from the legible mouth of Josephine 
Timberlake, I maneuvered to get within 
eye-shot of her after the banquet demi- 
tasse was served. But as several dozen 
others had acted upon the same inspira- 
tion, I found myself part of a mob, and 
so situated that I saw only the curve of 
her cheek above apricot chiffon ruffles. 
Despite the charm of this vista, I felt very 
downcast as Mr. Duckics dived into the 
evening’s program. But scarcely had he 
gotten away in front than I realized some- 
thing was transpiring just over my shoul- 
der: Pauline Ralli was not only repeat- 

(Continued on page 488) 
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Our New Club House 


By Roitanp H. Fanton 


ELL, we kept growing and grow- 
ing. Some of us stayed home be- 
cause we didn’t want to stand up. 
We had been using a hired hall for our 
meetings and when we wanted the hall for 
something nice and special on an extra 
night, we couldn't get it. The “Women’s 
Benevolent Order of War Abolition” had 
rented it. We kept running out of dishes; 
and the faucets leaked. The hall janitor 
scolded us if we spilled ice cream on the 
floor; we didn't like to be scolded. We 
wanted our own club house, where we 
could spill ice cream, where we could 
meet when we wanted to, and where we 
could all sit down at the same time. 
We don’t have much money-—and rich 
people outside of our League are always 
“tied up just now.” The California Ex- 


position was going on and all landlords 
were making up for the money. they had 
lost during previous depression years. 
We appointed a nice hopeful committee 
to look for our future club house. 
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looked and looked; and available places 
were either too small or too large or too 
far out and almost all were too expensive, 
We kept looking—and all of a sudden up 
jumped an abandoned church building, 
one of these nice white frame buildings 
with a level floor. The floor was O. K,, 
only it needed painting and wasn’t level 
and had cracks in it so you could see the 
cats under the house. 

Under the platform was a big water 
tank; and the people who owned the 
building had taken everything with them 
when they left, except the building and a 
lot of dirt. 

So our litthe committee asked the own- 
er how much; and he said $25.00 per 
month as is and get out in three years. 
The committee. all of whose members 
have ancestors from Scotland, said $20.00 
per month, with an iron clad option to 
buy at $2.250.00 within three years. The 
owner said, “O. K.: where’s your money 
for the first and last month’s rent?” Oh 
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OUR LANDLORD’S EYES POPPED OUT WHEN HE SAW WHAT WE HAD ACCOMPLISHED 


me! We had $4.18 in the bank. We scared 
up enough, though, and took the lease. 
We had the club house now, and all we 
needed was chairs, paint, dishes, a stove, 
a couple of carpenters, rugs, pictures, a 
kitchen (apparently the former tenants 
didn’t eat, because there was no kitchen), 
gas, lights, water and money. 

All we possessed were the desire and a 
building. Up popped a friend with $300 
as a loan. We all kissed her, and went 
to work. We organized painting parties, 
sewing parties for curtains, and carpenter 
parties. One of our members is a con- 
tractor and he never worked so hard in 
his life. One hearing aid company stepped 
up with a fine electric clock; a friend 
gave a piano, another, an ice box; and 
one dear little old lady gave us a mouse 
trap. We built in a kitchen and a bed- 
room and closets. We put in a hardwood 
floor and beautiful curtains. The curtains 
were tatted by our sewing club. 

We made a bulletin board and put on 
it every member’s name. After each name 
we put a gold star if cash was given; a 
green star for an article. The mouse trap 
lady got a green star just like the friend 
who gave the piano. A red star was for 


any actual labor put in on the club house. 

Nearly everyone has stars of all colors 
now and we raised $600 in cash and 
pledges. Our loan has been paid back 
and we are all happy. We have 50 
leather upholstered chairs and 70 folding 
chairs. Our kitchen is completely equip- 
ped to handle 100 people. Our house 
hostess lives in the bed room, enabling 
us to come and go as we please. Three 
car lines run past our club house and 
71% of our members live in the part of 
the city near it. Our main room is 30 
x 60’; and the kitchen is 7 x 10’; there 
is plenty of cupboard space and a large 
drainboard. When we have meetings now 
we all sit down except the speaker. 

On our opening night, we invited our 
landlord, and his eyes popped out a foot 
when he saw what we had accomplished. 
He looked at our hardwood floor and our 
fine kitchen. The new window drapes 
hurt his eyes, and when he saw nice cop- 
per screens on all the windows he scratched 
his head. Then, as a last blow, we ex- 
plained to him that we had rented the 
club house to outsiders on our off nights 
for $11.00 a month more than we were 


(Continued on page 487) 
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Songsters of the Silence 


By Mary K. REARDON 


HE detective tale is the traditional 
literature of escape for the tired 
business man. For the literary 
scribbler, grown weary of coining words 
and tripping over the technicalities of the 
Writing Game, I can think of no better 
diversion than a quiet hour with a vol- 
ume of poetry. It is my literature of 
escape. 

I turn to poetry from the standpoint of 
appreciation. Versification is not among 
my talents. There is but a single poetical 
effort to my credit, and that was achieved 
under compulsion when two writers’ 
groups of the Everywhere League were 
competing in friendly rivalry. It was a 
lovely poem. Everyone thought so, ex- 
cept Kathleen M. Hempel. It gave her a 
headache. It is small wonder, for she is 
intimately conversant with the Muse of 
Poetry, and I did not even pretend to 
know the first thing about it. I merely 
“expressed a thought.” 

It is in that spirit that I read and col- 
lect poetry—for the thought expressed, 
for the rhythm and color. Not all of us 
can write a poem, but we can all enjoy 
the fruits of poetry. An undersianding of 
technique is not necessary for apprecia- 
tion. 

My inarticulate self has found the 
greatest attraction in the deafened poet. 
The discovery that there were those who 
could sing of the Silence and give rhythm 
and color to prosaic deafness led to a de- 
lightful hobby—the gathering of a per- 
sonal anthology of verse relative to the 
handicap of deafness. Surely, some day 
an enterprising publisher is going to turn 
the literary searchlight in the direction of 
these poets and give to the world a bona 
fide Anthology. It would present a unique 
pattern of poetry, richly varying in de- 
sign, culture and individual talents. 

It is easy to appreciate why such poetry 
can influence and encourage the deafened 


reader. My first acquaintance with it 
came when I was very young and passing 
through a crisis which demanded that | 
make peace with the Silence. I was find. 
ing it difficult to feel at all philosophical 
about it, when I read this in the first copy 
of the Votta Review that came my way: 


“Deaf folks hear the fairies 
However soft their song; 

*Tis we who lose the honey sound 
Amid the clamor all around 

That beats the whole day long. 
But they with gentle faces 

Sit quietly apart; 

What room have they for sorrowing 
When fairy minstrels sit and sing, 
Close to their listening heart?” 


The Anthology has grown plump with 
the years. Its appearance is very profes- 
sional, for it is indeed a book, one of 
several “authors’ copies” presented to my 
father and given in turn to me. The 
clipped gleanings are attached over the 
bona fide authors’ printed poems. 

It is one book in my library that sel- 
dom stays home. It has been borrowed by 
a score of hard of hearing friends, and has 
traveled across the continent via mail. | 
used my editorial privilege to quote from 
it while I was associate editor of the 
Denver League Bulletin. It was on my 
desk while I was an associate of the ex- 
ecutive secretary. The verses were at that 
time a powerful psychological factor in 
dealing with clients, frightened by the 
spectre of deafness, rebellious and sorry 
for themselves. When sighs reached a 
dolorous pitch, I brought out the An- 
thology and suggested, “I think these 
verses will answer some of the questions 
troubling you.” The response to the spirit 
and courage and grit in that little book 
was instantaneous. “Why .. .” was the 


general reaction, “These verses are beau- 
tiful . . . I didn’t know anyone could look 
Say, I’m 


upon deafness like this . 
sorry I’ve growled so!” 
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The deafened poet, although his ears 
are dulled to the world of sound, is aware 
of a “spirit born” music. In the same 
hour when it took one gift from him, Life 
gave another, the power of expressing and 
interpreting thoughts muted in the soul 
of the average man. The hard of hearing 
writer voices in song what he has learned 
of suffering, of living, of adjustment; and 
other deafened folks, less articulate, feel 
a kinship with him. It is significant that 
in the work of the deafened poet there is 
no mournful note of grief, frustration or 
bitterness. His sensitive “inner ear” cap- 
tures the joy of life. He revels in the 
compensations of the Silence, and in its 
beauty and peace. 


Random selections from the Anthology 
would have no regard or respect for the 
premium of space. I risk a selection, how- 
ever, with apologies to all the little verses 
that are omitted. 


The drama of the “Silence” is in this 
verse of Mary Hallett: 


“All beauty whispers to the listening heart; 
Love does not shout, and ecstasy is still; 
The friendly silence of infinity 

Forever broods above a lifted hill. 


“A flower leaps to life, 

The quiet clod has uttered music; 
Noiselessly a tree 

Flings forth green song; 

The snow breathes soundless prayers; 
And stars are vocal with tranquillity.” 


Loneliness, that biggest problem of the 
deafened, is lessened by this thought of 
Helen F. Bower: 


“In loneliness the universe was planned .. . 
From loneliness He fashioned worlds like these. 
Wind, hill and star, the beauty of the rose. 
Gray ocean’s mystery, a stretch of trees; 

And all the gay adventure that man knows.” 


A vignette of thought is in this line by 
Marie Clare Barnett, in Contemporary 
Verse: 

“God must have loved the Silence, for He laid, 
A stillness on the sunset and the dawn.” 

Here is a rare tribute to Beethoven by 

Jessie Storre Ferris: 


“A spiritual giant . 
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Can you think what bells 

Broke the vast piteous silence of that brain, 
Magnificent in failure, yet whose pain 

Bore children of a kinglier growth than sound 
Has yet conceived?” 


Genevieve King counts a few advan- 
tages of deafness in her “Unhearing”: 


“While I missed the doorbell’s twang, 

I saw the sky turn blue and clear, 

And saw a red bird as he sang, 

And watched the first slow toddling start 
Of baby foosteps that I hear 

With a mother’s list’ning heart.” 


A Boston League member philosophizes 
thus: 


“The Deaf should be, it seems to me 
The thinkers of humanity. 

When hearing folks are in a whirl, 
And are by countless things oppressed, 
And never have a moment’s rest, 

Deaf folks, with undivided mind, 

Can weigh the problems of mankind.” 


Deafened persons who have known the 
rich companionship of a dog can appre- 
ciate Gladys Lloyd’s tribute to her 
“Bruce”: 


“Bruce doesn’t care if I’m deaf— 
Not he! 

It isn’t my ears he loves— 

It’s me! 

Ruff smoothed to silk beneath 
My hand, 

He talks to me and I 
Understand. 

Oh, Bruce, you are wise as the few 
Are wise— 

What a world of talk you can do 
With your eyes!” 


A newspaper clipping yields this bit: 


“The silence has a language of its own 
And whispers thoughts beyond the gift of pen, 
Words never uttered by the lips of men 
Or found in any books that I have known... . 


“Who gives an hour to silence . . . 

Will have a mystic counselor for guest, 
Whose speech is lost upon the common ear. 
Unto his soul, all Nature will recite 

Poems of beauty Milton couldn’t write.” 


“Defiance,” by Helen B. Davis, is rep- 
resentative of the multitude of things that 
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always bind us close to life and its beauty: These selections touch upon only a part 


“Life, you shall never make me sorry for my- of the wealth within the Anthology. Dip. 
self,— 


Not while there are blue asters in a bowl upon : 
my shelf.” for chaotic thoughts and faltering courage. 


ping into it is the best medicine I know 





Silence 
By ZEvpA M. Bates 


Silence! Do those leaves, dancing in sunlight 
High in the air, actually whisper, 

Or only nod in their dreams with sweet mystery? 
And do the wings of this small bird 

Darting over my head, whir 

As I’ve been told, or beat the air in silence? | 
Those myriads of tiny insects, suddenly uprising 
In the warm summer air, do they drone? 

And was it a noise that startled them into flight? 
That low note of the organ in a dim chapel, 

Is it a tone, or only a throbbing of the soul? 
Feet passing on the walk— 

Gay whispered confidences— 


ee ee ee 


These, all these, are not made for my dimmed ears; 
Only in my heart can I catch their echo. 

But, as I sit musing in my silence, I seem to hear sounds. 
Are they echoes? Are they heard 

By ears filled with the jangle of living? 


This yellow tulip swelling in the sun, 

Surely it sings. That white summer cloud 
Flashing so mightily across the blue, 

Does it not make a mighty whirring? 

The heat of summer midday, weaving a pattern 
Across the dusty road, surely it drones. 

I missed that organ note; but I saw 

The ray of light slanting from the window 
High overhead, and in it were 

Whole harmonies of tone. 

If I cannot hear tapping feet, I see their eagerness. 
I} I lost that whisper, I can still smile 

In sympathy to that radiant face. 


Silence! The silence of dimmed ears— 

So often lonely — sometimes cruel. 

But if any prayer I may utter 

Let it not be for those dimmed ears, but this — 
“God, let me keep a hearing heart.” 
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Again Those 1936 Hearing Aids 


By JosepHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


VotTa Review I talked about new 

hearing devices and recent improve- 
ments in old ones. Apparently the dis- 
cussion filled at least the first purpose of 
a published article—‘“to get itself read”— 
for I have received comments not only 
from all parts of the United States, but 
from countries as far away as New Zea- 
land. Here is one from England: 

“T have cut out and am keeping for 
reference your enlightening article on 
‘Hearing Aids, 1936, for it is most in- 
formative. I am so out of touch with the 
new developments, and regret it, as I want 
to buy a new one very much, but cannot 
spare the time to search London for what 
I want. Oh, for the New York League’s 
splendid exhibition of aids! If only I 
could go there and try the new models. 

“So far I have experimented only with 
the bone conduction Sonotone, but found 
it kept slipping off my head. I wonder 
if any of your readers have found a way 
to keep a bone conduction head band in 
place without undue pressure. 

“I was amused to read what you said 
about the manufacturers who compel us 
to use their batteries, etc. You conclude 
by asking who would stand for such treat- 
ment in domestic arrangements. Did you 
know that that is actually the state of 
affairs over here, and that an electric ap- 
pliance bought for use in one house would 
be useless if you moved to a new house, 
not supplied with electricity by the same 
company as your former house was? I 
have relatives who moved a quarter of a 
mile, and had to scrap a vacuum cleaner, 
iron, kettle, etc., because the voltage was 
much higher in the new house. I also 
have had to scrap everything I used in 
London, including a radio set! Every 
town in England has a different voltage 
and hence you have to. use only the ap- 
pliances on sale locally! But the English 


I" THE April and May issues of the 





don’t seem to mind. When I expostulate 
at the wastefulness of such a system, they 
smile and say ‘Oh, yes, of course in the 
States and Canada it is all marvelous, 
but we like our way quite well.’ ” 

Well, well! Who would have thought 
Cousin John Bull would let not only 
Uncle Sam, but also his own son up north 
of the Great Lakes, get so far ahead of 
him? My guess is that even his patience 
will become exhausted with that state of 
affairs before long. And when he does 
set out to remedy something, he does a 
thorough job! I am uneasy right now for 
fear his children in schools for the deaf 
are going to be completely provided with 
earphones, and teachers who know how to 
use them, before ours are. Not that I 
don’t want the little Britons to have all 
the things that will help them, you under- 
stand. I certainly do. But we made good 
hearing aids before the British did, and it 
wounds my national vanity to have them 
not only catch up with us, but take the 
lead. 

And now, just to show that I really do 
want everybody in England to have a 
chance at anything helpful, I am going to 
say that if I were over there, I would go 
to see three hearing device companies, 
whose addresses I am going to print. I 
have been able to learn very little about 
the phones they are making, but that lit- 
tle is good, and I hope that some reader 
who is familiar with our instruments will 
go to see theirs, and will let us know what 
they have that is different, and whether it 
is better. This is where they may be 
found: Amplivox, 106 George Street, Port- 
man Square, London W. 1. Multitone, 
95 White Lion Street, London N. 1. Radio- 
Aid, 4 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, 
Westminster S. W. 1. 

About headbands. I saw one recently 
that ought to meet the need of the lady 


(Continued on page 482) 
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The Gold Fish Hunter and the 
Wolfhound 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


cion by the deafened that all mis- 

understandings and embarrassing 
blunders are caused by imperfect hear- 
ing, one of my Department of Agricul- 
ture acquaintances writes: “Believe it or 
not, I have a true story that should dem- 
onstrate rather conclusively to you hard 
of hearing folks that embarrassing mis- 
understandings are not always caused by 
imperfect hearing. Sometimes we hear 
too much!” 

He goes on to tell of a friend of his 
who is a professor at the 
Agricultural College. The professor spe- 
cializes on fish and the diseases of fish. 
He has a friend who has a supervisory 
position at the local insane asylum near- 
by, and whose hobby is gold fish. The 
whole family is interested in them, in 
fact. During the Christmas holidays the 
family went on a visit to relatives and 
left the gold fish in charge of the pro- 
fessor’s friend. Something happened to 
them, with the result that three died. 
Feeling his responsibility and not know- 
ing what else to do, the friend tele- 
phoned the professor at his home and 
asked if he would not come out that eve- 
ning and diagnose the trouble. 

Although it was a cold, snowy night, 
the professor got into his car and went 
up to the asylum, looked over the fish 
situation, wrapped the three dead gold 
fish in his pocket handkerchief, and 
promised to take them down to the agri- 
cultural college laboratory the next day 
for a careful examination. 

On the way home, the snow collected 
on his automobile windshield so thickly 
that he had to get out and remove it. 
When he took his handkerchief from his 
pocket, the gold fish fell in the snow. 


A PROPOS of the rather general suspi- 





As he stooped to recover them, a motor. 
cycle policeman came along. 

“What are you looking for?” he asked, 
as he stopped, dismounted and came over 
beside the professor. 

“Gold fish,” replied the latter. 

The police officer was clearly taken 
aback, but happening to look up in the 
direction of the insane asylum he decided 
that he had the correct explanation of the 
situation. 

“You’d better come along with me,” 
he said, kindly. “Whose automobile is 
that?” 

“It’s mine, of course,” said the pro- 
fessor, sharply. “And why should I come 
along with you—and where?” 

“You shouldn’t be out so late,” ex- 
plained the officer, soothingly. “And 
you'll catch cold, poking about in the 
snow. Come on.” 

The professor tried to explain, but 
the officer would not listen. He began 
to insist a little more firmly, and even to 
use some force. But as it happened, just 
at that moment the professor located one 
of the gold fish. Breaking loose from 
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the police officer, he reached down and 
plucked the fish from the snow. 

“There!” he cried, triumphantly. 

The officer looked at the gold fish, 
looked at the professor, and then looked 
up the hill at the insane asylum. 

“T guess I’d better go along with you,” 
he decided, finally. 

I can match that story with a near- 
tragedy resulting from a. misunderstand- 
ing where the participants heard clearly 
what was said. Wallace Turner of 
Fresno, Calif., sent me the story a year 
ago. It was picked up abroad by Idwal 
Jones and retold in one of his newspaper 
articles. It concerns Catherine of Russia 
during a time when she was having con- 
siderable trouble with her official budget. 
She finally sent to Poland for a financial 
adviser, a banker named Janetsky, who 
had been very highly recommended to 
her. He was not a bit enthusiastic about 
the job, as he was very happy in Poland 
with his hobby of raising—no, no, not 
gold fish—wolfhounds. Besides, Cath- 
erine’s reputation as an employer was 
scarcely one to encourage a person to 
seek employment with her. However, to 
refuse might very well prove even more 
dangerous than to accept, so Janetsky 
moved to Russia—taking his kennel of 
thoroughbred wolfhounds with him. He 
very tactfully presented one of the dogs 
to Catherine, who named the animal 
Janetsky. 

Well, Janetsky lived up to his reputa- 
tion as a financial expert and worked out 
a first-class budget for Russia. After- 
wards, nothing was too good to reward 
him for solving the difficult problem. He 
moved into a palace. His salary was 
greatly increased. And he was offered 
investment opportunities that soon made 
him a very wealthy man. Instead of 
regretting that he had come to Russia, 
he began to wish he had come sooner. 

Imagine the shock, then, when at the 
height of his popularity he was visited 
one evening by a squad of cavalry and 
told that the Empress had issued orders 
that he be shot at once. Even though 
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HE OFFERED THEM REFRESHMENTS: 








such things happened now and then in 
Russia in those days, Janetsky believed 
that the officer was merely playing a 
practical joke on him, and invited the 
men to come in and have some refresh- 
ments. They declined. The officer in- 
sisted that it was no joke. Catherine had 
called him into her presence earlier in 
the evening and, quite evidently deeply 
moved about something, had said: 

“Yegorov, it can’t be helped, Janetsky 
must be shot tonight. Please execute this 
order promptly.” 

Janetsky, pretty much out of his mind 
by this time, pleaded with the officer that 
he at least be permitted to send a note to 
the Empress, reminding her of his serv- 
ices, and asking for a hearing so that he 
could prove himself innocent of whatever 
charges had been made against him. He 
knew he had done nothing to justify his 
execution. Yegorov, who had known 
Janetsky for some years, finally agreed, 
and taking the note rode over to the 
palace and asked to see the Empress. 

“Have you shot him?” she asked, as 
soon as Yegorov came in. 

He was afraid to tell her that he had 
delayed in executing her order, and so 
handed her the note without speaking. 
The Empress read it with an expression 
of surprise, then annoyance. 

“Oh,” she said, “I meant the other one 
—the poor wolfhound, Janetsky. You 

(Continued on page 485) 
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The Church and the Hard of Hearing 


By Annie R. HunTER 


HE word “church” in the following 
| article is used in a broad sense to 
mean all religious organizations. 
Churches have obligations to all handi- 
capped persons, including the hard of 
hearing. One obligation is to help them 
worship. Many churches throughout the 
country have recognized this fact and have 
made an effort to draw the hard of hear- 
ing into enjoyment of the regular services 
by installing hearing aids. It is now more 
than thirty years since the first group aid 
was installed in a church. The majority 
of the hard of hearing can use these in- 
struments, some of them preferring the 
bone conduction receivers and some the 
air conduction; so probably the first duty 
of the church to those handicapped by 
loss of hearing is to find out about group 
hearing aids, obtaining the information 
not only from salesmen, but from the 
Volta Bureau or other disinterested 
sources. 


The second duty of the church to the 
hard of hearing is to use them in its 
program. There are good reasons for this. 
All churches need all kinds of workers. 
The hard of hearing offer a variety of 
talents, and they make careful, conscien- 
tious workers. They have concentration 
and take their work seriously, because, 
getting less from the social side of life 
than others do, they depend on work for 
their recreation. Also, they appreciate a 
chance to show what they can do, a chance 
to be active. When others show confi- 
dence in them by giving them jobs, the 
barrier which their deafness imposes 
grows less. 


What can the hard of hearing do in 
church work? A recent article in the 
Votta REVIEW mentioned numerous ae- 
tivities by which the hard of hearing earn 
their living. There are as many church 
activities in which they can engage. It is 
all a matter of considering the individual’s 


abilities rather than his deafness. With 
some training along the line in which he 
has a natural gift, a hard of hearing per. 
son may be very useful. His aptitude for 
the work should be considered before he 
is appointed, but, having been appointed, 
he should receive support and cooperation. 

But work is not the only thing a hard 
of hearing person needs. The church 
should enrich his social life. It happens 
sometimes that while everybody else is 
having a good time the hard of hearing 
are “forgotten” men and women. Human 
beings need conversation for their minds 
and hearts as they need food for their 
bodies. It is not uncommon, in a church 
gathering, for someone to approach a hard 
of hearing person, but to be interrupted 
by an onlooker who remarks, “It is no use 
trying to talk to her. She is deaf.” Good 
manners are due to all handicapped per- 
sons. With a hard of hearing person, it 
is necessary first to find out whether he 
hears the conversational voice or must de- 
pend on lip reading. If he can hear, with 
or without an instrument, the speaker 
should use a clear rather than a loud 
voice, and should make an effort to enun- 
ciate distinctly. If a lip reader is to be 
addressed, there should be a good light on 
the speaker’s face, and the person talking 
should keep his hands still, and especially 
refrain from covering his mouth when he 
talks. Particularly should he refrain from 
trying to shout into the lip reader’s ear. 

These are merely suggestions for co- 
operation with the hard of hearing, for 
help in building up their self confidence. 
They do not need pity. They do not need 
to have too much done for them. They 
do need sympathy and friendliness. 

The obligation of the church to all the 
handicapped has been summed up, “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens”; but the next 
verse says, “Let every man bear his own 
burden.” It is a good text for the handi- 
capped. (Continued on page 490) 
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A Doctor Looks at Audiograms 


Aural Therapy in Relation to Deafness, by 
Professor D. F. Fraser-Harris, M.D., 
D.Se., B.Se., (Lond.) F.R.S.E. The Ster- 
ling Medical Publishing Co., Waterloo 
House, London, E.C.4, England. 45 pp. 
Price, 7/6 Cloth. 

This brief, but illuminating treatise, is 
primarily an acknowledgment of the debt 
the otologist owes the physicist. Professor 
Fraser-Harris describes the principles of 
measurement of auditory acuity, the meth- 
od of determining exactly in which part 
of the auditory range the defect lies, and 
the possibility of prescribing “selective 
amplification,” or, in other words, pre- 
scribing an electrical aid with much of 
the accuracy with which glasses may be 
prescribed for individual defects of vision. 
The subject is presented lucidly and in 
some detail. Audiograms are shown of 
persons with different types of deafness, 
and the author does not hesitate to leap 
the hurdle at which many hearing-aid ex- 
perimenters have paused, for he announces 
frankly that, by a refined technique of 
prescribing hearing aids to suit individual 
requirements it has been possible to “show 
a physical improvement due to the re- 
duced strain.” “In many serious cases,” 
he remarks, “a definite improvement in 
acuity is evidenced by the audiograph 
tests taken from time to time. We may 
therefore regard the aurally compensated 
valve-amplifier to be of positive thera- 
peutic value to the deaf besides perform- 
ing the more important task of conveying 
sounds that would otherwise go unheard 
by persons with diminished auditory acu- 
ity.” This is extremely interesting, as is 





the fact that one 
chapter is headed 
“‘Treatment by 
Hearing Aids.” 
The introductory 
chapters touch 
briefly on “Varie- 
ties of Deafness,” 
“Causes of Deaf- 
ness,” and “Diag- 
nosis.” Professor 
Fraser-Harris feels 
that the most important advance in diag- 
nosis is due to the application of the audi- 
ograph, which, with the usual clinical 
examination, can render more certain the 
determination of the type of deafness re- 
quiring treatment. His conclusion is that 
“the workers in applied physics from the 
days of Graham Bell to our own time... . 
by their intensive study of the measure- 
ment of sounds....have tended to make 
treatment more certain and the outlook of 
the deaf patient distinctly more hopeful.” 





A Book about Jobs 


Jobs For The Perplexed, by Flora E. Breck. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 1936. 
158 pp. Price. $1.00. 


“Jobs For the Perplexed” was written 
with the idea of helping unemployed peo- 
ple at the present time. It is full of ideas 
on how to “put some uncommon ingredi- 
ents into the common job to make it 
prosper”; how to hold a job; how to 
create a job of one’s own; how to earn 
extra money on the sideline if one already 
has a paying position; how to obtain a 
job through advertising, through study at 
the public library and through increasing 
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one’s self-confidence by means of a course 
in public speaking. 

Every chapter gives brief accounts of 
people who have succeeded with the jobs 
they created or into which they put some 
unusual quality that made their work 
different or original. A woman in Oregon 
experimented with pansies, cross-polleniz- 
ing blooms every time she came across a 
new and larger one, until she built up a 
pansy that measured more than four inches 
in diameter, with a variety of beautiful 
colors. She named it the “Oregon Giant” 
and it is now world famous. There is the 
story of a girl who raised Angora rabbits. 
She spun their fur on an old-fashioned 
spinning wheel and then knitted the yarn 
into wearing apparel which was eight 
times warmer and softer than ordinary 
wool. Another girl took a washing ma- 
chine to college with her and thus earned 
her way through. Many other ambitious 
people were willing to do uncongenial 
work if it helped them to get started in 
the right direction. Most of the people 
Miss Breck writes about, however, are 
doing things that bring them happiness as 
well as much needed cash. 

The physically handicapped are not 
overlooked. Although Miss Breck does not 
list the deaf or hard of hearing, the intel- 
ligent deaf person who knows how to use 
his mind and has ideas of his own, can 


derive both benefit and inspiration from , 


the book. A. H. M. 





How Do You Pronounce It? 


A Guide to Pronunciation from Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. Second 
Edition. G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. Paper, 80 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This is a reprint in pamphlet form of 
the Guide to Pronunciation included in 
the new edition of Webster’s International. 
It gives a complete key to standard pro- 
nunciation, outlines the principles of 
phonetics, and arranges the sounds of 
spoken English alphabetically, explain- 
ing diacritical marks and the symbols 
used by the International Phonetic Asso- 
ciation. There are also tables of pro- 
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nunciation for Latin, Greek, French, Ital. 
ian, Spanish, German and Hebrew. The 
guide is, of course, invaluable in many 
ways and to many persons. Having it in 
this portable form is a great convenience, 





The Belgian Method in Spain 


Estudios de _ Psicogeneses. O. Decroly, 
Translated into Spanish by Jacobo Orel. 
lana. Published by the Libreria Beltram, 
Principe 16, Madrid, Spain. 350 pp. 
Price, 15 pesetas. 

Dr. O. Decroly’s book, Etudes Psychol. 
ogiques has been translated into Spanish 
by D. Jacobo Orellana, Superintendent 
of the Madrid Colegio for the deaf and 
State Inspector of Spanish schools for the 
deaf. This is a meritorious work which 
Sen. Orellana has accomplished. 

The late Prof. Decroly was one of the 
ablest psychologists and research workers 
in the field of educational science. The 
facile pen of Dr. Orellana, which has 
previously translated a large number of 
pedagogical books, mostly dealing with 
the problems of the education of the deaf, 
has translated this book into a fluent and 
easy style which will enable teachers 
and others to profit by some of the newest 
results of child study as applied to edu- 
cational purposes. 

A. HANSEN. 





Film Strips on Agricultural Subjects 


The Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that 275 series of film strips are 
available on such subjects as farm crops, 


dairying, farm animals, farm forestry, 


plant and animal diseases and pests, farm 
economics, farm engineering, home eco- 
nomics and adult and junior extension 
work. Lecture notes are provided with 
each film strip purchased. The strips 
range from 50 cents to $1.10 each, de 
pending upon the number of illustrations 
in the service. A list may be obtained 
from the Division of Cooperative Exten- 
sion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


A Scientific Study of Hearing Aids 


One of the recent English contributions 
to the study of sound amplifiers is a re- 
print from the Journal of Scientific Instru- 
ments for May, 1936: “Hearing Aids for 
the Deaf,” by T. S. Littler, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
F. Inst. P., Department of Education, 
University of Manchester. An account is 
given of the principles involved in the 
design, use and testing of apparatus, and 
designs are given of a number of aids 
that have been found particularly useful, 
especially with seriously deaf subjects. 
The importance of a knowledge of the 
effective amplification of each instrument 
is emphasized, and methods of determin- 
ing this are described. Results are given 
of a number of tests on typical apparatus 
under working conditions. The paper is 
illustrated with elaborate drawings of 
many types of hearing aids, including 
both monaural and binaural instruments 
for classroom use. 





Honor for Dr. Israelsen 


Dr. O. W. Israelsen, professor of irriga- 
tion and drainage at the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, was recently elected 
president of the Utah Academy of Sci- 
ences, Arts and Letters. Dr. Israelsen, 
who, although totally deafened, teaches 
graduate classes in engineering, and holds 
active membership in many scientific 
bodies, was the subject of an article in 
the Votta Review, September, 1935. 





Lewis Carroll. 


Good for Chicago! 

According to the Chicago League News, 
the new Superintendent of Schools of that 
city is sponsoring a plan for establishing 
high school and vocational training facili- 
ties in the Chicago public schools for deaf 
and hard of hearing children. Washburne 
Continuation School is to be the center 
for the deaf. Trained teachers of the deaf 
will conduct classes there, and shop facili- 
ties will be available. Classes for the 
hard of hearing will be conducted at the 
Parker High School and Lane Technical 
High School. 





News from Hawaii 


A number of clippings sent in by Mrs. 
Edgar L. Walker show much progress in 
work for the deaf and hard of hearing 
in the Territory. 

The ninth annual conference of super- 
vising principals and secondary school 
principals was held in Honolulu in early 
April. Problems of health education in 
the public schools of the territory, includ- 
ing blindness and deafness, were major 
topics of interest. Work among hard of 
hearing children was explained by Flor- 
ence M. Henderson, a teacher of the hard 
of hearing in Honolulu. She outlined the 
plan of procedure: Teachers are in- 
structed to observe children who show 
signs of difficulty in hearing and refer 
them for the hearing test. They are giv- 
en a group hearing test by means of a 4A 
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audiometer. Those who show a hearing 
loss are then given an individual test with 
the 2A audiometer. Those who have con- 
siderable hearing loss are then followed 
up in four ways: proper seating in class 
room; (2) recommendation to physicians; 
(3) special training in lip reading or, 
when necessary; (4) transfer to the Ter- 
ritorial School for the Deaf. 

Up to date, 7,000 children have been 
tested; 1,325 have been tested individ- 
ually; special seating has been arranged 
in class rooms for 750; 350 have been 
sent to physicians; 42 are being given 
training in lip reading and 4 have been 


transferred to the School for the Deaf. 
Mrs. Mabel Lacy, principal of the 


Territorial School for Deaf Children, re- 
ports an installation of radioears and 
other hearing aid equipment throughout 
the school’s classrooms, at the cost of 
$6000. The sum was raised partly by a 
grant from the legislature and partly by a 
donation from Cashmere Temple No. 37 
of the Dramatic Order, Knights of Kho- 
rassan and other Pythian organizations in 
the territory. The radioear will aid in 
developing hearing and voice in the 88 
deaf children who are now in the school. 

Another forward step has been taken 
for the hard of hearing in Hawaii by 
installation of Western Electric hearing 
aids at the new King theater in Honolulu, 
probably the only theater in the Territory 
to have such equipment. 





Council for the Physically 
Handicapped 


At the conference of the National Coun- 
cil for the Physically Handicapped held 
in Atlantic City the last week in May, 
several papers on the vocational training 
of the deaf were read. Mr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor, Superintendent of the Lexing- 
ton School, discussed Vocational Training 
and Placement of Deaf Girls; Superinten- 
dent Victor O. Skyberg, of the New York 
School for the Deaf spoke on Vocational 
Training and Placement of Deaf Boys; 
while Marcus L. Kenner, President of the 
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National Association of the Deaf, read a 
paper on Social and Industrial Education 
as It Affects the Deaf. Mr. Kenner’s 
paper is printed in full in the Deaf Mutes’ 
Journal for June 4. He protests at the 
discrimination exercised against the deaf 
in industry because of current ideas in 
regard to compensation insurance, and 
proposes that a special fund be created to 
be expended by workmen’s compensation 
insurance companies anywhere by reason 
of injury to a handicapped person. He 
remarks that, while the Social Security 
Act makes no provision for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, who are thus, ap- 
parently, considered employable, they are 
discriminated against in the W.P.A. Proj- 
ects. 





Deafness Now Reportable in 
New York State 


On June 4, Governor Lehman of New 
York State signed two bills relating to 
deafness in children. One of them makes 
impaired hearing in children under six a 
reportable disease. This is an important 
step forward in deafness prevention. The 
other bill provides for annual hearing 
tests in all the schools of the state. The 
signing of the two bills was made a cere- 
mony, which was attended by representa- 
tives of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, of the Albany League, 
the State Medical Society and the New 
York State Department of Education. 





Here’s Newspaper Cooperation 


The Los Angeles Times, which recently 
moved into a new, highly modern and 
impressive building, offered the League 
for the Hard of Hearing of that city an 
opportunity to inspect the newspaper 
plant. A special program was arranged 
in honor of league members. Preceding 
the tour, an informal lecture was given 
over a microphone, and everything pos- 
sible was done to make the visit interest- 
ing. A postcard announcement, bearing 
a picture of the Times building was sent 
to each member, and many took advantage 
of the opportunity. 
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Exposition of the Jena Method 


The Rehabilitation Review for May- 
June, 1936, contains three articles on the 
Jena method of teaching lip reading, the 
subject being presented variously and at 
length by Jacob Reighard, Bessie L. Whit- 
aker, and Mary Rogers Miller. Dr. Reig- 
hard’s article is partly a revision of an 
earlier one which he contributed to the 
Rehabilitation Review in 1927. It deals 
with the psychological principles of which 
Brauckmann makes use, explains the dif- 
ference between the Jena method and the 
technique employed by the other methods 
of lip reading instruction in vogue in this 
country, and outlines the procedure in the 
adaptation of the Jena method taught at 
the Michigan State Normal College and 
other places in the United States and 
Canada. In her article, “Becoming a 
Speech Reader,” Miss Whitaker goes more 
into detail as to the ideas involved in 
teaching the Jena method, and sets forth 
the advantage of studying speech reading 
in a college environment. She tells of 
the progress made in the general attitude 
toward lip reading, and offers a very effec- 
tive “before and after” picture as showing 
the results in at least one case of a course 
of lessons in lip reading. 

Mrs. Miller adds a brief summing up of 
the whole subject of speech reading for 
the hard of hearing —both adults and 
children—and states what she considers 
the advantages of the Jena method. This 
method is now being taught in an exten- 
sion course at the University of Toronto, 
at the summer sessions of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and in pri- 
vate classes in several sections of the 
country. 

It is interesting to note that, speaking 
of the late Dr. Clarence Blake of Boston, 
Miss Whitaker remarks, “His prophecy 
was to the effect that the subject of speech 
reading would be a regular course of 
study in every college and university in 
the country. This he expressed in print, 
proof of which unfortunately is lost from 
our archives, though the memory of the 
prediction must remain with those who 
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were familiar with his views; perhaps 
there are those whose files contain the 
printed record.” 

The memory of the prediction is quite 
clear at the Volta Bureau. In an article 
by Dr. Blake on “Speech Reading for the 
War Deaf,” in the Votta Review for 
July, 1918, is the following statement: 
“The control hospital in which speech 
reading for the war deaf is to be first 
applied thus becomes also the center for 
the speech reading clinics in different 
parts of the United States, already wisely 
provided for, and the principle of team 
work is thus extended and provision and 
a foundation made for that acquaintance 
with speech reading, on the part of the 
community, which will ultimately lead to 
a due recognition of its educational value 
and to its inclusion in the stated curricu- 
lum of our schools and colleges.” 





A Plea for the Handicapped Child 


Good Housekeeping for July offers an 
interesting and stirring article, “A Regular 
Fellow,” by Sarah Comstock. The chief 
idea it sets forth is that our millions of 
crippled, blind and deaf children can be 
like other children, can share the same 
privileges and responsibilities as _ their 
normal brothers and sisters. The author 
urges parents not to shut handicapped 
children away from life but to “lead them 
forth into it...and some day they will 
be happy, self-supporting men and wom- 
en.” She warns against overindulging 
such children and neglecting their poten- 
tial development, thus setting them apart 
and making them feel “different.” The 
greatest thing any parent can do for his 
handicapped child, she says, in addition 
to giving him special education, is to 
treat him on equal terms with the other 
members of the family. She offers good 
advice in regard to the early beginning 
of special education. The toys of the deaf 
child should appeal to the eye, offering 
plenty of color. He should be supplied 
with crayons, paints, picture puzzles; he 
should have drums and horns to familiar- 
ize him with the vibration of sound; he 
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should play with toy telephones to accus- 
tom him to the idea of speech and to the 
proper focalization of voice. Miss Com- 
stock suggests that, wherever possible, 
handicapped children should be placed in 
nursery schools at the age of two, as it is 
especially important that their education 
be begun early. In addition to the prac- 
tical ideas she offers, Miss Comstock puts 
genuine spirit into her plea: 

“I’ve seen such miracles wrought with 
those who can not see or hear or walk 
that they seem born again, into a new 
world. Special workers who deal con- 
stantly with them join in a single refrain: 
‘If only we could reach their mothers, 
their families! If we could plead for a 
new attitude in the home! It would 
change their whole lives. They are the 
most misunderstood group of children in 
the social structure. They don’t want to 
be pitied. They don’t want to be molly- 
coddled. They don’t want to be spoiled. 
What they do want is to be normalized. 
Give them a break’.” 


A Deaf Man Writes of the Radio 


In The Companion, published by the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, a former 
pupil, Arthur Ovist, discusses his experi- 
ences with the radio. 

“Many of us, after having discovered 
that we have sufficient residual hearing 
to enable us to don earphones and derive 
pleasure from the radio,” he writes, “have 
seated ourselves among the radio audience 
and laughed at the same jokes, listened 
to the same music, and commented on 
the same current news. ... The writer, 
whose residual hearing is twenty-five per 
cent in the right ear and three per cent 
in the left, considered his hearing im- 
paired beyond the power to hear the radio 
distinctly. Someone had to coax him to 
give the earphones an initial trial. The 
earphones, where the loudspeakers of 
ordinary volume had failed, brought to 
him everything distinctly. . . . There are 
many advantages in the use of the radio 
from an educational standpoint. One of 
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the greatest is learning to pronounce and 
speak English correctly. The writer, when 
a pupil in a school for the deaf, was 
asked by his teacher to pronounce the 
word ‘executive.’ The teacher spent five 
whole minutes in an endeavor to make 
him master of the word, but to no avail. 
It then happened that the principal came 
into the room, and she too took up the 
task to get him to pronounce the word 
correctly. She, too, failed. . . . It was 
only recently that the writer heard the 
word spoken over the radio. He pro- 
nounced the word out loud fifty times 
before it became firmly fixed in his 
memory. The real reason, he found, he 
could not pronounce the word that day 
in school was because the second syllable 
of the word holds an accent. . . . Since 
using the radio, the writer has been able 
to correct approximately 100 mispro- 
nounced words in his vocabulary. 

“Correct pronunciation is only one of 
the educational advantages to be derived 
from the radio. The radio helps one to 
acquire a larger speaking vocabulary and 
to speak more fluently. .... 

“It is very often that those whose im- 
paired hearing occurred at birth or dur- 
ing early childhood grow up with a 
residue of hearing that could have been 
put to satisfactory use as a means of 
teaching them speech. They are unable 
to utter'anything but a few squeaky, un- 
intelligible sounds. All because that 
‘little bit of hearing’ is either overlooked 
or neglected.” 





The French League Against Deafness 


Publicity recently received from the 
head office of Ligue Contre La Surdité, 
(League Against Deafness) , the French na- 
tional federation of the hard of hearing 
and war deafened—not to be confused 
with “A.D.O.R.P.” — shows remarkable 
progress in the membership and patronage 
in the organization. There are said to be 
ten thousand members, under the patron- 
age of an impressive list of diplomats, 
including the President of the French Re- 
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public, army officers, and members of the 
Academy of Medicine. The Federation 
prospectus announces that the members 
are supplied with free medical attendance, 
lessons in lip reading, re-education of 
residual hearing, legal advice, and, in 
cases where the individual cannot afford 
to purchase an instrument, free hearing 
aids. The Ligue publishes a bi-monthly 
magazine, Revue de ’Quie. The charge 
for annual membership is ten francs— 
about $2. A life membership is one hun- 
dred francs; and Benefactors pay five 
hundred francs. The organization, founded 
in 1924, has offices at 143 bis, Promenade 
des Anglais, Nice; and at 30 Rue Moga- 
dor, Paris. 





A New Zealand Publication 


The New Zealand Hard of Hearing Re- 
view, which is published bi-monthly by 
Hearing Aids Ltd., Wellington, N. Z., 
made its first appearance in December, 
1935. The second number, published in 
March, 1936, is larger than the first issue 
and contains a number of interesting news 
items concerning the hard of hearing in 
New Zealand. Both issues devote consid- 
erable space to the question of hard of 
hearing automobile drivers, and a corre- 
spondence with the Minister of Transport 
is printed. The question is discussed as to 
whether an applicant for a license to drive 
runs the risk of refusal if he wears a hear- 
ing aid. The Minister of Transport re- 
plies that an artificial aid to hearing will 
not interfere with the hearing tests given 
drivers, “so long as the aids to hearing are 
used at all times while the driver is driv- 
ing the vehicle.” Apparently severely 
deafened persons are not permitted to 
drive in New Zealand. 

The editor of The New Zealand Hard 
of Hearing Review, Mr. A. D. McKinlay, 
M.A., was formerly a teacher in the sec- 
ondary schools of New Zealand, and was 
compelled to retire because of defective 
hearing. Mr. McKinlay will be glad to 
exchange his periodical with league bulle- 
tins in the United States. His address is 
Kelvin Chambers, 16 The Terrace, Wel- 
lington, N. Z. 
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Scientific Tests of Hearing Aids 


The Archives of Otolaryngology for 
June, 1936, offers as its leading article an 
account of experiments to determine the 
performance characteristics of electrical 
hearing aids, by Henry E. Hartig, Ph.D., 
and Horace Newhart, M.D. Four hearing 
aids of different manufacture were tested 
to learn whether significant differences of 
performance might be found. It was 
learned that there are important differ- 
ences in the amount of amplification pro- 
duced and tremendous differences in the 
intelligibility ratings. Such experiments 
should greatly hasten the time when the 
personal usefulness of a hearing aid may 
be charted for a hard of hearing patient 
by his otologist. 

Other interesting articles in this issue of 
the Archives are one on the “Threshold of 
Feeling in the Ear in Relation to Sound 
Pressures,” by D. M. Lierle, M.D., and 
Scott N. Reger, Ph.D.; “Relation of the 
Stapedius Reflex to Hearing Sensation in 
Man,” by J. R. Lindsay, M.D., Heinrich 
Kobrak, M.D., and H. B. Perlman, M.D.; 
and a resumé of “Progress in Otolaryn- 
gology”—that is, summaries of the biblio- 
graphical material available in the field of 
otolaryngology: chronic progressive deaf- 
ness, including otosclerosis and diseases of 
the inner ear. 





Report on Emergency Nursery 
Schools 


The report prepared and published by 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Emergency Nursery Schools covers the 
second year that the committee has func- 
tioned, 1934-35, and offers an interesting 
summary of achievements and suggestions. 
The magnitude of the undertaking is re- 
vealed in the data compiled from answers 
to the questionnaires sent to the super- 
visors in the different states. These give 
an account of “a program nationwide in 
scope but made up of separate State pro- 
grams varying widely in many aspects.” 
The purpose of the Emergency Nursery 
Schools, which were first authorized in 
October, 1933, under the Work Division 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
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tration, was “To develop the physical and 
mental well-being of preschool children 
in needy unemployed families or neg- 
lected or under-privileged homes”; also, 
“to restore unemployed teachers and al- 
lied workers to socially useful services.” 
Within a two-year period, the total num- 
ber of nursery schools in the United States 
has been multiplied by more than six; and 
the number of small children whose lives 
have been affected by this service has been 
increased many times over. To quote the 
report: “A large portion of the general 
public has seen its responsibility for the 
welfare and education of young children 
and through services to the emergency 
nursery school have demonstrated their 
willingness to assume that responsibility.” 
It is not possible to summarize the data 
offered in the pamphlet, because they 
cover everything from the number of 
schools in the different states to teacher 
training and teacher salaries; but they 
should be studied by everyone who has a 
realization of the force the nursery school 
may become as an agency for social bet- 
terment. The pamphlet may be obtained 
from the United States Office of Education. 


What Can Be Done About It? 
Cooperation Will Help 


Some remarkable examples of coopera- 
tion have come about through the inter- 
est of parents of deaf children in work 
for the hard of hearing. In several in- 
stances, the mother of a deaf child, in 
order to find out something about lip 
reading, has joined one of the lip read- 
ing classes offered by the local league 
for the hard of hearing, and has become 
active in the club. The President of the 
South Florida League is Mrs. Miriam G. 
Wilson, the mother of a pupil in the 
Florida School for the Deaf. In the 
April issue of the Florida School Herald, 
is published “the President’s message,” 
which Mrs. Wilson wrote for one of the 
meetings of her club, and which presents 
the problem of the uneducated deaf 
child, who reaches the school for the 
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deaf at the age of twelve or fourteen, or 
even sixteen. “What is to be done with 
these unfortunate ones who are too large 
to be grouped with six year olds?” she 
asks. “There is no more pitiful sight 
than these groups of healthy, intelligent. 
looking young people who, because of 
doting parents or ignorance on the part 
of family and friends, have been robbed 
of the opportunity to develop normally, 
Do you know someone whose baby is 
deaf? Can you help him to take advan. 
tage of the facilities of our state school 
from the day he is six years of age? It 
would be well worth your effort.” 





Sherman Smith Honored 


Sherman K. Smith, Voice Scientist of 
New York City, has recently been awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Science in Speech 
and also the degree of Doctor of Music, by 
Capitol University, Columbus, Ohio. Dr. 
Smith is at present conducting courses in 
the summer schools at Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, and Wayne 
University, Detroit. 





A Survey of Visual Education 


A survey of the visual education fa- 
cilities and procedure in the public and 
private schools of the United States has 
been undertaken through cooperation of 
the American Council on Education and 
the United States Office of Education. 
Twenty-one thousand questionnaires were 
mailed to city and county superinten- 
dents of schools and principals of pri- 
vate high schools throughout the United 
States. Those which have been returned 
reveal a wide use of visual aids in geog- 
raphy, history, health, travel, and safety 
education, while some schools use such 
aids in teaching economics, English, liter- 
ature, biology, music, agriculture, and 
other subjects. News reels, feature pic- 
tures, foreign language films are also in 
use. The final report will be released in 
six or eight months, and will be made 
available to schools interested in extend- 
ing and improving the use of visual aids. 
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Distinctive Citizenship 
(Continued from page 457) 
the word “dumb,” we would rather use 


the real words which express the true 
meaning such as “deaf,” “hard of hear- 
ing,” “deafness,” or “totally deaf” or any 
other expression which doesn’t insinuate 
the word, “stupid.” We wish to avoid 
any words implying low mentality. 

My desire is to make our people more 
happy and to feel unashamed. We must 
capitalize on our high points and thereby 
raise our low ones to higher levels. 

I have written several letters to uews- 
papers and to lecturers asking them to 
help us inform the public how to use the 
right expressions concerning us. All we 
ask for is consideration so that we will 
not be discouraged or become sensitive 
about ourselves. Sympathy is a humilia- 
tion to us. We wish to maintain the same 
superior standards of citizenship which 
our fellow citizens have. 

We young people who are profiting by 
the educational advantages of this city 
set the following example for good citizen- 
ship. 

We do the work assigned by our teach- 
ers without grumbling. 

We practice courtesy and _ politeness 
toward our families, friends and teachers. 

We obey the school rules and traffic 
laws without hesitation. 

We are active students and are alert at 
all times to everything which is going on 
around us. 

We participate in programs whenever 
we are asked. 

We younger students are also trying to 
encourage each other to “use our eyes for 
our ears” and to urge those who hear 
with earphones to use them. We are espe- 
cially urging the elderly people to try 
earphones, and to go to lip reading 
classes for adults so that they will feel 
less lonely. 

We feel that we can best fulfill our 
duties as citizens of the United States by 
assisting and encouraging others who 
have much the same difficulties that we 
have but do not know how to cope with 
them. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 




















EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 8 S. Michigan Blvd. 
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A citizen should love his country. Hig 
country is worthy of his love. Those who 
have read “A Man Without A Country’ 
realize what a calamity would befall , 
person if he became a man without ; 
country. Surely the poem “My Native 
Land” by Sir Walter Scott well expresses 
the feeling of those who desire to main. 
tain good citizenship toward their be 
loved country. They have stood, strug. 
gled and fought for the right to have 
peace, prosperity and good homes ip 
which to raise their families. This ap 
plies to handicapped as well as normal 


people. 





Subnormality or Late Enrollment? 
(Continued from page 449) 


suggesting themselves as foci for the cam 
paign are the Parent Teacher Associations 
of the great elementary school systems; 
the various county and state teachers’ con- 
ventions and institutes; the national groups 
such as the National Education Associa 
tion, the Social Service Groups; the va 
rious county, state, and national medical 
associations; and, finally, the county, 
state, and national associations of oto 
laryngologists. As this campaign enters 
a particular area, those who are directing 
it should try to secure as much recogni- 
tion as possible through the newspapers, 
in the-editorial columns, news pages, and 
special feature columns carrying a human 
interest element. At the beginning of the 
school year there should be a judicious 
use of the radio. : 

In selecting our field workers to go be- 
fore these bodies, only individuals of « 
type likely to command the attention and 
respect of these people should be selected. 
The presentation of the subject should be 
straightforward, simple and concise. A 
campaign of the right sort will gain the 
good will that is necessary if the hazard 
of late enrollment is to be removed. And 
with the lowering of the age of enroll- 
ment, there is every reason to believe that 
the percentage of deaf children to whom 
the stigma “sub-normal” is attached will 
be lowered also. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 456) 


yery fair skin, the other has brown hair 
and very dark expressive eyes. We think 
they're pretty swell, but who doesn’t think 
that of their own children? 
I] am looking forward to the next 
roundabout. 
Mrs. E. B., Indiana. 


The letters came in the midst of prepa- 
ration for our trip to get Dennis. I shall 
take time to pass them on, although I 
cannot write much. 

Dennis has made progress. He is able 
to write very well and has written me one 
letter and I have had some of his writing 
at other times. 

I sent him pictures of the family and 
he has learned to say Mother and Father. 
[have secured help for the summer so that 
I may have more time with him and | 
hope it may prove profitable for him but 
he loves the farm and outdoor life so 
much I shall not be able to be with him 
so much unless I do as you, Mrs. W., fol- 
low him around. 

I plan to attend the Society of Progres- 
sive Oral Advocates to be held at Central 
Institute, June 12-13. 

Mrs. A. J. W., North Carolina. 





Doctor Booth Retires 
(Continued from page 450) 


Some of Dr. Booth’s best contributions 
to his profession have been in the field 
of publications. In 1893, he revived the 
defunct Educator, which had been found- 
ed in 1877 by Mr. Isaac Peet and pub- 
lished for three years at the New York 
Institution for the Deaf, but which had 
been suspended in 1880. Dr. Booth per- 
suaded some of the leading teachers of 
the deaf to exchange opinions in its pages, 
and to contribute accounts of their class 
room experiences. Educators still refer 
to it as one of the best magazines of its 
kind. The Association Review, during the 
ten years of its existence, published a 
great amount of valuable material, includ- 
ing many reprints of historical pamphlets 
and Dr. Bell’s researches in the history 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 
need no longer be denied 


BETTER SPEECH 
and 


BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 


Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 
Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 

the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc. 


18 SOUTH SCHROEDER STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











For the Moderately Deafened 
STRAUDIPHONE 


Smallest approved hearing aid. Non-electrical 
—No headband—No earloops—No ear tips— 
Unbreakable. 


PRICE COMPLETE—$5.00 


Write for particulars of our trial offer. 


Erie Acoustie Co. 


225-H East 25th Street Erie, Pennsylvania 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 


CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUB 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ADVERTISE 
in 
The Volta Review 
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@ Ordinary hearing ‘‘tests'’ will tell you how 
much hearing you have lost 


@ A "SELEX-A-PHONE ANALYSIS" WILL 
SHOW YOU HOW VALUABLE THE HEAR.- 
ING YOU NOW HAVE CAN BE TO YOU. 


Chis votder 
briefly 
why you can 


explains 


now get a Made- 
to - Order 
ing Aia. 


Hear- 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 


Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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of the education of the deaf. Many of 
the original articles contributed by Dr, 
Booth and describing his teaching experi- 
ences are still fresh and interesting after 
more than thirty years. This fact sug. 
gests the thought that familiarity with 
print is a good asset for an educator of 
the deaf. Far too many of those who are 
eminent in the profession have been “too 
busy doing the thing to write about it.” 
In 1932 Dartmouth College awarded Dr, 
Booth the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy, investing him with the honor 
at the commencement exercises that year. 
Dr. and Mrs. Booth will leave some time 
in August and will make their home hence. 


forth in Hanover, N. H. 





Again Those 1936 Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 467) 


just quoted. It was used on an air con 
duction receiver, but the idea could be ap- 
plied just as easily to the bone conduction 
type. It is a single, narrow band of 
springy, light weight metal—looks like 
aluminum—and on the end farthest from 
the receiver there is riveted a small rub 
ber suction cup. Place that little cup 
behind your ear or against your head else- 
where, and —presto!—your receiver stays 
where you put it, and comfortably. 


Several of my friends have expressed 
uneasiness about something I myself had 
noticed with some anxiety—the fact that 
at least three of the small instruments on 
the market under different names are ex- 
actly alike in appearance and seem to 
have interchangeable parts. I asked one 
of the manufacturers about this, and his 
reply was to this effect: The outside cases 
of those instruments are like the mason 
jars in which a housekeeper puts her pre- 
serves. They are all the same size, shape, 
and color, but the contents may be any- 
thing from brandied peaches to raspberry 
jam. It is less expensive to buy a stand- 
ardized exterior than to make up some 
thing different. 

That makes us feel better, doesn’t it? 


If you read my last article, you know 
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hat 1 said I liked the big instruments— 

rtable, but not wearable. I tried a good 
me the other day. It is made by the 

[rmm company, and operates on house 
arent. Its upkeep ought not to be heavy, 
for it uses standard radio tubes (our 
fnglish friends call them “valves,” I be- 
eve) said to last a year or two. It has 
stone control, to adapt the high or low 
gunds to the needs of the user, and its 
receiver may also be used on any radio set 
javing a standard phone plug. It is 
alled the Excellophone. 

The Sonotone Company has something 
ww and practical, based on that same 
idea of using house current. It is a 
‘ower booster” which can be used not 
mly with wearable Sonotone instruments, 
but also with “practically any modern 
dectrical hearing aid that does not have 
a permanently attached amplifier.” The 
idea, as I understand it, is this: You have 
to have a small, wearable instrument for 
we in situations where a large device 
would be unsuitable. You know very 
well, however, that you can hear better 
vith something more powerful, and also 
that the batteries for your wearable device 
ae very expensive. All right. Go ahead 
and use the small instrument when you go 
ot for business or pleasure. Then when 
you get home, or back to your office, pull 
your plug out of the battery amplifier and 
put it into the “power” amplifier which 
connects with a light socket—and there 
you are with better hearing and less ex- 
pense for upkeep. 

That isn’t all the Sonotone people have 
done lately, either. They have made a 
tew audiometer and demonstrated it to 
me of the big otological societies; and 
they have issued a preliminary announce- 
ment of a new rechargeable battery. 


Isn’t it fine? All this work, I mean, to 
give us better hearing. I think many of 


us feel as did an enthusiastic correspon- 
dent in Massachusetts, who wrote me 
about the April article. “Oh,” she said, 
“isn’t it wonderful about all the instru- 
ments ? 
them !”? 


I want to buy every one of 
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FOR 


IMPROVED HEARING 


USE 






AMPLIFIED 
BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & B’WAY, NEW YORK CITY 























Now in Course of Preparation 


THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOK 


of 


LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL FOR CHILDREN 


Contributed by Teachers in 


All Parts of the Country 


To be issued in the early fall 


Watch for Announcement 























SIMPLE-COM PACT 
Only Two Parts 














—————.- 





‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 
OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


We Also Manufaciure the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
e SUPER-EAR e AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 




















THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II AND III 


Comments From Teachers 








came 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 

We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 

After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 


Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Performance Scale Tests 
(Continued from page 447) 


either or both ears. From this list of 
children, the doctors select the ones who 
are to be placed in the classes for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. Some chil. 
dren remain in the classes throughout the 
eight grades, others remain only until 
enough lip reading has been mastered to 
permit them to carry on in the regular 
grades, while others are transferred to 
regular classes because of improved 
hearing. 

The group is, therefore, as nearly an 
unselected group as one can find in the 
general school population. 

The chronological age range of the 
ninety children studied was from _ five 
years seven months to sixteen years 
eleven months, with the median chrono. 
logical age falling at ten years nine and 
one-half months at the time the perfor. 
mance test was given. 


Findings 

For the ninety children studied, the in- 
telligence quotients on the Arthur Per. 
formance Scale ranged from 152 to 68 
The interquartile range was from 84 to 
106. The median I. Q. was 97, the mode 
97, and the mean 97.16 for the group. 

The measures of variability were a 
follows: standard deviation of the dis 
tribution 15.92, the probable error of the 
standard deviation .80, average deviation 
of the distribution 12.736, the median de 
viation 10.738, and the probable error 
of the mean of the distribution 1.13. 


Conclusions 


Since the Arthur Performance Scale 
can be administered without a spoken 
word, it has proved of use in determining 
the mental age level of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing children in St. Paul. 
Four children who had been placed it 
classes for the retarded on the basis of 
ratings obtained with verbal scales wert 
retested on the Arthur Performance 
Scale. It was believed that more acct 
rate measures were obtained for them 
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yith the performance scale since it did 
not penalize them for defective hearing. 
The performance scale was originally 
dandardized,* using as subjects over a 
thousand normal ‘children of an average 
population. 

In so far as one can draw conclusions 
from ninety cases, the findings indicate a 
normal distribution with as nearly an un- 
lected group of deaf children as one 
can find in the general school population. 

The results indicate the advisability of 
continued use of the Arthur Performance 
Scale for the deaf children in St. Paul. 





The Gold Fish Hunter 

(Continued from page 469) 
know I named the dog after him. It’s 
the distemper he has, and the veterinary 
says he will have to be shot at once.” 

Janetsky lived long and happily—but 
not because keenness of hearing was any 
help to him. 

For that matter, the recent death of 
Rudyard Kipling recalls to my mind a 
sory I told in the Vo_Ta REVIEW years 
ago illustrating the absolute unreliability, 
not to say treachery, of the hearing fac- 
ulty even at its best; a story that shows 
how much more of a handicap hearing is 
than deafness could ever be. The story is 
told of a woman who was attending a 
Teception and was amazed to hear a 
eeker just behind her saying— 

. you know, Kipling came in 
and behaved so strangely! At luncheon 
he suddenly sprang up and wouldn’t let 
the waitress come near the table. Every 
time she tried, he would jump at her. 
He made a dive for the cake, which was 
on the lower shelf of the sideboard, and 
took it into the parlor to eat. He got 
the crumbs all over the sofa and the 
beautiful rug. When he had finished this 
take he simply sat and glared at us.” 

The listener, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Rudyard Kipling, was quite beside her- 
self with indignation at this malicious 





“See note 4, page 447. 














Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 


GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 

GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 
MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will-enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 














(Compar zs 
THE TRIMM 
Excellophone 
Individual Vacuum Tube 


Hearing Aids with your 
present instrument 


You will find a new tonal concept— 


definition, and precision of sound not 
before available. 
ing tone control at your finger tips, a 


volume range of extreme width, and 


long, trouble-free service. 
BONE and AIR CONDUCTION MODELS 


You are cordially invited either to visit our 
studios or write for full information. 


TRIMM RADIO MFG. COMPANY 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago 





Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


An instrument provid- 
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bit of gossip. She made up her mind t 
find the hostess and confront the speaker 
with a demand for an immediate apology, 
Fortunately, her Guardian Angel took her 
in hand and she found herself standing in 
front of the late speaker, asking: 

“Excuse me, but were you speaking of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling just now?” 

The woman addressed looked startled, 

“Of course not!” she said. “Kipling is 
our dog.” 





The Youngest Member Speaks 


The youngest member of the evening 
class in lip reading is Jimmy Hudson, 
who is thirteen years old. He surprised 
the teacher, Miss Elizabeth Witherspoon, 
by handing in the following original 
paragraph: 

I am a boy, 13 years old, and a pupil 
in Miss Witherspoon’s lip reading class 
at John Marshall Night High School. | 
have been hard of hearing in my right ear 
for about ten years, and it has been very 
hard for me to get along in school and 
with my playmates. I cannot hear some 
people because they do not use their lips 
and some are impossible, for me at least. 
When I am reading a book and someone 
calls me, I can’t hear them, and when I 
find this out I feel red hot all over. But 
now I cast glances up once in a while 9 
I can half hear and half read their lips 
and it sure makes me feel less bashful. 
My teachers all face me when they talk, 
and I try hard to read their lips. I 
think people should take lip reading 
whether they are hard of hearing or not 
because no one can tell what is going to 
happen to them in the future. 

—The Richmond League Bulletin. 





Life Member Passes 
Miss Emma C. Watkins, of New Bed- 


ford, Mass., a life member of the Ameri 


can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, died early in May. 
Miss Watkins joined the Association if 
1928. 
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Our New Club House 
(Continued from page 463) 


paying him. He’s mad at us now and the 
aly time he comes around is on the first 
of the month. 

This fall we are going to put on an ex- 
jnsive drive to raise money. Each one 
of us is going to raise a few dollars; and 
yith the help of dinners, bazaars, shows 
md benefit card parties, we'll soon have 
wr club house paid for. 

We are going to walk into our land- 
lord’s house and lay down the money. 
He’s gotta take it ’cause he signed a lease 
saying he would. We're gonna stick out 
our tongue at him when he gives us the 
deed marked “paid.” 

I'm just fooling about him, though. 
He’s really a fine gentleman and is just 
as enthusiastic about this as we are our- 
selves. 

We are gonna have the best Pacific 
lone Conference of the American Society 
that ever was, next spring. Come on over 
and we'll show you our dandy club house 
ad our sick ex-landlord. 





As a Great Actress Saw It 


There is another story of a distin- 
guished lady, closely connected with the- 
trical production, who died not long 
ago. Among the guests at a party in 
her honor, she noticed a shy young wom- 
and immediately singled her out. 
"Please do not bother about me,” the 
guest pleaded. “I confess that I accepted 
just to get a look at you. I am almost 
totally deaf.” “How very interesting!” 
was the somewhat startling reply, and the 
great lady disappeared, only to reappear 
with a pad and pencil. “I do not intend 
to miss the pleasure of talking to you 
for a little thing like that,” she wrote, 
ad in a sympathetic atmosphere the deaf- 

guest was soon able to discard the 
pad and penci! and talk animatedly about 
her work, sculpture. The friendship thus 
was lasting and of great benefit to 


women. 


—Le Couteulx Leader. 
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Lip Reading for 
Juniors 


GRADE III, Mimeographed 
This book is a veritable gold-mine for the 
teacher. In addition to lessons and stories, 
carefully adapted to junior work, it contains a 
Practice Section of 60 devices, also excellent 
for use with beginning and intermediate adults. 
Price $3.75 postpaid 


Lip Reading for Children—Grade I— 





for beginners $2.25 Postpaid 
Lip Reading for Children—Grade II— 

progressive juvenile _______ $3.25 Postpaid 
Books I, II, and II— 

ordered together __._. $7.50 Postpaid 





Each grade in the entire Kinzie System is a 
unit in itself and is a starting point for the 
particular class of pupils for which it is in- 
tended. Indispensable for accurate, progressive 
teaching. 


Order From 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C” Philadelphia, Pa. 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED TO SELL 
; e 
ol 


National Electrical Research & Manufacturing Co., 
1226 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














SAVE ON EARPHONE BATTERIES 
Batteries for all types of hearing aids nae Be 


low prices. Superior quality, with guaran 
life. Write for full details. 


J. C. STEPHENS OPTICAL CO. 
236 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 




















Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—Training of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 
THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS,MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed please find check for $_-___..__ 


for copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 








Name 


Street 





State. 








City 
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The Meringue on the Conference 
(Continued from page 461) 

ing, but actually improving upon the rp. 
marks from the head table; and I had ay 
unobstructed view of her expressive face 
Anyone who has had the good fortune to 
“hear” speeches and songs via Miss Rallj 
feels sorry for those who depend upm 
their own headphones. Several of us were 
so elated over “getting” every word that 
we subsequently toasted the evening with 
Tom Collins, until the sma’ hours. 

Harriet Montague and I had somehoy 
missed the notice of a closing hour to 
sign up for the picnic at Mildred Ken 
nedy’s barn, which wound up the Confer. 
ence; and when we pleaded for a lunch 
and seats on the bus, the Boston Guilder 
in charge said the book was closed and 
“that when she said closed, she meant 
closed.” We realized then that, had we 
been Santa Claus and St. Francis, we 
would still not have gotten to the picnic 
with the rest of the Conference. 

But Mildred Kennedy invited a group 
of us to stay overnight in Concord, some 
in her Barn, others in her house; and. our 
disappointment over the missed picnic 
was forgotten. She and Florence Browne 
produced a supper that was food for the 
eye as well as for the tongue. We wished 
that the whole Conference could have 
gazed upon the jellied chicken salad, em 
bellished with “A.S.H.H.” and other ap 
propriate symbols worked out in pimiento 
and hard boiled eggs. I intended to ask 
Mildred if she were implying that the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear. 
ing was composed entirely of “good eggs” 
and full of pep; but decided she couldn't 
have meant anything else! The Confer 
ence had already proved it. 





Martin Clinic Moves to Rhode Island 

Dr. Frederick Martin, who has for many 
years maintained a school and clinic for 
speech correction in Ithaca, New York, 
announces that he has moved his school 
to Bristol, Rhode Island, where he will 
continue his work in speech and voice 
His usual summer courses will be given 
there instead of in Ithaca. 
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| PARAPHONE 


how Consider these facts in purchasing an instrument: 





fe Paraphone gives you a free trial for at least ten days to use in your 
nch j} own home. Batteries are furnished for this trial without any charge whatso- 
7 ever. Paraphone does not rent instruments. In case we are unable to aid 
ant || you, we consider it unfair for you to pay for something you cannot use. 

we 

we Battery cost being a very important item in purchasing any instru- 
nic 


ment, Paraphone has constantly reduced the cost of batteries and, today, 
Paraphone guaranteed batteries, guaranteed as to life and voltage, are sup- 
plied for all known makes of instruments at approximately fifty per cent 
discount from present list prices. Get our price for batteries to fit your 
instrument—truly the thrifty way to better hearing. 


Paraphone allows $20 on any instrument, regardless of age, make, or 
condition, when it is used as a trade-in for a Paraphone instrument. There 
is no interest or carrying charge on monthly payments. Terms as low as $5 
monthly. Eighteen months to pay. 


Paraphone is small in size, light in weight, and extremely clear in 


tone, and is yours to try for ten days without obligation to prove to yourself 


7S - “ST SRST RE SRS ESB SE 


what Paraphone will mean to you. 


Take advantage of this opportunity now. 





PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


1010 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 





= 











3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 
out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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The Church and the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 470) 


What do the hard of hearing owe the 
church? If one is a member of a church, 
one owes attendance and interest. This 
may be difficult if one cannot hear with 
any aid; yet one can worship as an indi. 
vidual. With the spirit of worship in the 
heart, a person may go to church in 
foreign country where he does not under. 
stand the language of the service and be 
able to participate in the worshipful, 
reverent atmosphere. In the same way 
he may share a service which he cannot 
hear. 

The church is a democratic organiza. 
tion in which the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned, the old and the 
young, all classes and sorts of people, 
are blended. The handicapped person 
may find his place here, and should make 
an effort to do so. 

He should give when asked; give 
money, if possible, or else give his time. 
Many tasks call for time, and most of the 
hard of hearing have time to give. We 
should be willing to use our gifts in 
church service, to be on the lookout for 
things that need doing, to train ourselves, 
if necessary, for any special work. We 
should also be interested and sympathetic 
spectators when others are doing some- 
thing in which we cannot help. All or 
ganizations need workers of this type. 

We can give friendliness, always. We 
should take the initiative, trust people, 
lay aside suspicion and sensitiveness, and 
be good soldiers. Deafness need not pre 
vent us from having friends, and many 
of these may be found within the church, 
if we look for them in the right way. 





Report from Ahmedabad 


The School for Deaf Mutes, Ahmeda- 
bad, India, has recently issued its report 
for 1935. Established in 1908, the school 
is supported partly by a government grant 
and partly by local subscription. There 
are at present 34 pupils, including 24 Hin- 
dus, 4 Jains, 5 Mohammedans and one 
Christian. Twenty-seven are boarders. 
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the latest Hearing Aid 





This photograph shows the size of the Tel-audio. 


Tel-audio is a new, modern, scientific device for the hard of 
hearing, developed through laboratory experimentation by trained 
engineers. ‘Please speak louder” is no longer necessary. A su- 
per-sensitive microphone picks up the human voice, then Tel- 
audio amplifier steps up the sound vibrations to meet the require- 
ments of the individual, who can control the degree of amplifica- 
tion through a special volume control attached to the headphone 
cord. The Tel-audio amplifier is powerful and clear. From one 
to thirty persons can listen with our special crystal headphones at 
the same time. Tel-audio is portable, works on AC or DC cur- 
rent, weighs 6 pounds, and can easily be moved from the home, 
to the office, church, or places where electric current is available. 

With our telephone unit (which is not connected to the tele- 
phone or telephone wires) you can hear a telephone conversation 
through the headphones. It is not necessary to use your present 
radio, as Tel-audio will bring local programs direct to your head- 
phones. Tel-audio is the only hearing aid with the patented tele- 
phone and radio units, sells for less than other well known hearing 
aids, and is backed by a money-back guarantee. 


DISTRIBUTORS WRITE FOR PRICES 
Distributed by 
KLOMAN INSTRUMENT CoO., INC., 


911 19th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
SUMMER TERM, JULY 6-AUGUST 14 

Teacher aves Course 


Short Courses for Teachers 
on Special Problems in Teaching Lip Reading 
Private and Group Lessons Practice Classes 
Details regarding Home Study Course in Lip 
Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Appli 


149 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 
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The pupils are given free instruction jx 
speech, lip reading, elementary academie 
subjects, sewing, drawing, and other hand. 
crafts. The report includes many letters 
from persons prominent in educational 
and diplomatic fields in India, who have 
visited the school and commend its work. 
There are said to be 15,000 deaf persons 
in the Bombay district alone, and only 
six small schools to serve their needs. 





Can Any of Your Members Read 
German? 

Vox, the official publication of the 
Austrian Society of the Hard of Hearing, 
offers to exchange with the publications 
issued by American leagues. Vox is an 
eight page news sheet, printed in German, 
It contains interesting items about the 
social life of the Austrian leagues, about 
their lip reading classes, hearing aids, and 
money making enterprises, and about 
their work for hard of hearing children, 
Any German-reading members of leagues 
in this country who care to send their 
local bulletin in exchange for Vox should 
write to Dr. Gustav W. Herzog, Liechten. 
steinstrasse 3, Wien, IX, Austria. 





Mr. McIntire Resigns 

Superintendent O. L. McIntire of the 
Iowa School, who has held his present 
position eleven years, and has spent twen- 
ty years in teaching the deaf, has re 
signed, to take a business position in 
Oklahoma. He will be succeeded by Mr. 
Lloyd E. Berg, at present assistant super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania School. 
During his superintendency at the Towa 
School, Mr. McIntire has supervised many 
substantial improvements, including the 
construction of a model school building 
and the creation of a high school depart 
ment under the regulations of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec: 
ondary Schools. 





Youth will flounder hopelessly unless it 
is inspired by the thought and action of 
age. 

—Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
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Which type of HEARING AID 
should you use? 


pir Conduction 








Don’t guess. Let an 
expert give you the 
right answer. 


3 


No single type of hearing aid is right for all cases. Each individual’s degree of 
loss and response characteristics must be accurately determined — and then a hear- 
ing aid properly adjusted to his conditions. 

This cannot be done haphazardly. Don’t risk getting the wrong hearing aid. 


There is an Audiphone dealer nearby who is equipped to fit you properly. 


Western Elecfric 


wi. * HEARING AID- 


VR-24 
Consult telephone directory for address of Nawxa : a aeeee a oe 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 
? © 4ddress 


York, N. Y. for details on Western Electric 


Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. City County pe eR EEE ee 
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LIP READING AND PLAY 


Yes, we combine them at 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain, Vermont 
July 6 to August 22 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


69 No. Prospect St., Burlington, Vermont 


Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 


























sf ‘i > | 
WANTED 
Distributors to handle Paraphone. 
For those wi.h experience, we offer 
an unusual opportunity with high earn- 
ings and an unique sales policy. Ad- 


dress your letter in full confidence to: 


General Sales Manager 
PARAPHONE CORPORATION 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 













THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


REGULAR, NORMAL AND PRACTICE COURSES 


For information about summer courses write 
MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN, 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 





cAdvertise in 
The Wolta Review 
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» KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. DAMon 








The people who seem to get the mog 
out of life are those who can enjoy the 
little things. 

—Burris Jenkins 


The worst handicap for a young felloy 
is to inherit enough money to encourage 
habits of idleness. 

—George Ade 

It was a wise man that recommended 
men for their souls’ good to do each day 
two things they disliked. 

—Somerset Maugham 





You must make up your mind what is 
worth while and what is not worth while 
in the world. Unless you do this you 
will have false exchange rendered you. 
You wjll be giving something real for 
something false. You will be left with 
Russian rubles in your hand as were peo- 
ple not so many years ago. 


—Willard L. Sperry 


Human character does ever more pub 
lish ‘itself. It will not be concealed. It 
hates darkness—it rushes into light. The 
most fugitive deed and word, the mere ait 
of doing a thing, expresses character. If 
you act, you show character; if you st 
still, you show it; if you sleep, you show 
it. You think because you have spoken 
nothing, when others spoke, and_ have 
given no opinion on the times, on the 
church, on slavery, on the college, on pat 
ties and persons, that your verdict is still 
expected with curiosity as a reserved wit 
dom. Far otherwise; your silence answers 
very loud. You have no oracle to uttet, 
and your fellow men have learned that 
you cannot help them; for, oracles speak 
Doth not wisdom cry, and understanding 
put forth her voice? 

-~—Emerson 
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few people have learned the art of col- 

jcting happy memories; they collect old 
hina and prints and books—all good and 
pleasant but fragile and perishable. But 
happy memories are indestructible posses- 
ions which nothing can take from us. 


—Isabel B. Rose 


The test of a good letter is a very sim- 
le one. If one seems to hear the person 
ulking as one reads, it is a good letter. 


—A. C. Benson. 


Primitive man did not know enough to 
lugh, since wit involves a certain amount 
if intelligence. The men of the future 
vill know too much to laugh at anything. 
There is so little laughter left now in the 
world that already we are forced to re- 
wrt to the synthetic smiles of comic strip 
utists and vaudeville jokesmiths. 

—Charles Gray Shaw. 


We are apt to look too far away for the 
wcomplishment of reforms. Improvement 
is generally a personal and local matter. 


—Charles E. Hughes. 

Keep the morale high. Avoid, as you 
would a deadly plague, any tendency to 
kt it slip. Maintain faith in yourselves 
wen in the face of discouraging circum- 
tances. Be unselfishly cooperative, with 
ot being a “yes man.” Make a positive 
fort to foster those personal and organi- 
ational contacts which will give you zest, 
mthusiasm, moral support profes- 
sional growth. 


and 
—Karl T. Compton 


No unemployment insurance can_ be 
tmpared to an alliance between a man 
and a plot of land. With one foot in in- 
dustry and another foot in the land, hu- 
man society is firmly balanced against 
most economic uncertainties. . . . If 
here’s anything wrong with the world 
loday, it’s pure laziness. 
—Henry Ford in an advertisement 
for workers for a new project, 
four years ago. 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 





A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 


Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 
IRENE B. YOUNG, 
Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 


New York City 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





GODFREY-KNIGHT 
GROUP PRACTICE CARDS 


Twelve sets of cards dealing with attractive 
and interesting subjects arranged for small 


groups of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 


Order from. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 











WANT ADS 
Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
WANTED TO BUY: Used Western Electric No. 37A 
Audiphone. Furnish full particulars and price. Ad- 


dress Box 100, Volta Bureau. 





MANUAL TEACHER, hard of hearing, wants posi- 
tion for 1936-37. Experienced in schools for both 
deaf and hearing. Class “SB” Certificate. Excellent 
references. Address Box 88, Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position as housekeeper in private fam- 
ily. References. Address Box 14, Volta Bureau. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpste!n, Director Miss Juria M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 























